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A HICKORY BACK-LOG. 
In AN ARCHITECT’s MODEL KITCHEN. 
after an 


thanksgiving 


a person 
abundant 


dinner is roused from a 


comfortable nap in his 


easy chair before an open 
fire by the sudden and 
unexpected appearance 
of a dignified matron in 
a scarlet hood and a 
Mother Hubbard cloak, 
who gives him peremp- 
tory then 
unceremoniously disap- 
pears in acloud of dust 
and ashes, he might nat- 


advice and 


lly be expected to keep awake for a short time ruminat- 
g upon the strange occurrence. It might be supposed 
it the strange apparition would still seem to be present 
fore his eves, that he would still feel a thrill of horror 
rather want of method, in 

There is, however, this 
earnestness in speaker, all 


he recalled the method, or 
r going out and coming in. 
ire result of downright 
nor concerns are absorbed in our interest in the theme 
his discourse. He may be a pigmy or a giant in stature, 
nay look like a New York alderman or a blessed ghost, he 
inay “speak divinely through his double-barrelled nose,” 
ndulge in frantic and uncouth gestures of face and limb, 
ispronounce his vowels, scatter his accents and defy his 
Lindley Murray, but if he is in dead earnest, we forget to 
admire or despise the orator in our enthusiasm to enlist 
under his banner. So it happened that when my visitor 
sappeared or departed,—whatever it was,—instead of shriek- 
ing and falling down in a “swound ” like the Ancient Marin- 

r’s pilot, or rousing the rest of the household and telling 
them I had seen the ghost of my great—great— grandmother, 
to be scoffed at by the wise and hailed asa kindred spirit by 

e foolish, I was so deeply interested in the subject of the 

marks to which I had listened and so profoundly impressed 

y the feeling that something ought to be said and done in 
ehalf of the kitchen department, that I actually forgot to be 
stonished. Going to sleep, was out of the question, but 
oing to work was not. 

The plan that was drawn under the oversight of my visitor 
vas evidently intended for domestic establishments in which 
here are at least two servants. 
ssistance of a butler ora “second girl ” in serving the meals. 
he conditions are materially changed when one servant has to 
ianage and execute the whole affair. It surely is important 
hat the household im which the labor is plenteous and the 
aborers are few, should have all possible aids in the way of 


The cook is sure to have the 
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arrangement of the workshop and in the facilities for doing 
work. Accordingly, before my interest began to abate, I set 
down in black and white, a plan which I felt morally sure my 
recently vanished counsellor would have approved if she 
In fact | had an uncanny feeling that if 
I were to look suddenly behind me I should catch a glimpse 


could have seen it. 


of a scarlet hood and a white cap border, just over my shoul- 
der, but I didn’t, for I was careful not to look round. 

In this second plan the kitchen was brought so near the 
dining room that the dishes would have no time to cool in 
being taken from the range or the hot shelf near the sink to 
the table, while the narrow lobby, being open to the roof by 
way of the back stairs and having an ample opening at the 
top, would effectually prevent kitchen odors from crossing to 
the front part of the house. ‘There is one pantry which be- 
longs to the kitchen; the china closet, or closets, for there 
may be more than one,—in the corners perhaps or arranged 
along the walls like book cases in a library, will be in the 
dining room, and the butler’s sink, which is usually in the 
butler’s pantry, will have a place in one end of the sideboard, 
ora special cabinet of its own where the silver, glass, and 
other delicate ware can be washed without being sent into 
the kitchen. There should also be a sort of half-way cup- 
board or store house to receive for the time the dishes that 
are changed with the different courses. If this is close at 
hand and there is an abundance of table ware, half the labor 
of serving will be saved; that is to say, if the peculiar freight 
involved in serving a dinner of several courses has to be 
transported but five or ten feet, a single hand-maiden will ac- 
complish as much as two, in case the same amount of articles 
must be carried back and forth several times that distance 
and perhaps to the basement. 

As commonly conducted it is not desirable to have the 
kitchen for a near neighbor, but in small houses it is easier to 
The 
little lobby in this plan, that opens into the outer air will be 
a difficult chasm for cooking odors, or cooking heat or cook- 
It is difficult to keep either of these 
from intruding when the door from the kitchen opens directly 
into the dining room. Still the lobby is not the sole defence. 
The range must be suppressed by an adjustable hood some- 
what after the mechanism of an old fashioned calash ora 
chaise top, the lower section of which swings easily upon 
pivots at the sides with counter-balancing weights, so that it 
can be lifted, or drawn down over the whole top of the range 
as easily as the tin Cover is lifted from a pot of boiling po- 
tatoes with an old steel fork. It is common enough for great 
expectations to stand upon very slender foundations, but I 
know of nothing in which the means are more inadequate to 
the desired end than the usual appliances for ventilation. I 
have seen little round holes, three or four inches in diameter 
set to carry off the steam and odors that could only be ef- 
fectually removed by withdrawing every breath of air in the 
room at least once a minute, an operation that would cause a 


remove the objections than to remove the kitchen. 


ing noises to cross. 
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rushing and a roaring in the register usually provided, equal 
to that of the exhaust steam from a steam engine. It seems 
to be supposed that foul air is as anxious to escape by any 
possible outlet, as if it were a lot of helpless canagies in a 
room with a cat on the floor, or a panic stricken crowd in a 
burning theater, rushing with the utmost speed to the one 
familiar outlet. That isa mistake; foul air of any sort pre- 
fers to stay where it was born. It can be pushed out through 
an open door into the next room or lifted slowly by way of an 
open staircase to the rooms of the second and third stories, 
but as for rushing with all its might and main up through a 
narrow, crooked flue, simply because the flue has been pro- 
vided for that purpose, that never happens. Over a cooking 
range of medium size there should be a clear, open flue run- 
ning straight to the sky, its section having an area of at least 
one hundred square inches. When this is well heated, as it will 
be if it adjoins the smoke flue, and the hood is kept closely 
down over the pots, kettles, and frying pans, the greater part 
of the smoke and steam will silently steal away and leave no 
trace behind ; there will also be a considerable escape of heat, 
an advantage in summer but not always so in cold weather. 

In addition to the hood over the range, a movable folding 
screen, either of wood lined with bright tin or wholly of metal 
may be set around the stove in hot weather, to the great com- 
fort of the cook and the laundress too, if the family ironing 
is done by the kitchen fire, likewise,-—an argument that will 
have more weight with some unworthy people,-—to the saving 
of fuel. Our grandfathers had glimmerings of sense, if we do 
say it that oughtn’t, and invented a way of catching heat 
enough in tin ovens fronting the fire, to bake the backside of 
the loaf almost as well as the front, If heat can be reflected 
for one purpose it may be for another. 

I have not much sympathy with the notion of placing the 
kitchen windows so high from the floor that the occupants of 
the room, although they are “ nothing but kitchen help,” can- 
not sit at the windows and look out of doors, lest their atten- 
tion be diverted by street shows from their professional duties, 
but it is important that the tops of the windows sheuld be 
kept as near the ceiling as possible. A “pocket” of stag- 
nant air entirely above the windows is undesirable in any 
room, especially so in the kitchen where nobody knows 
what bacteria and deadly microbes may be generated and 
nourished in the emanations from the strange compoundings 
perpetrated in preparing food for civilized humanity. 

There isa common notion that a kitchen must be wainscoted 
for at least three or four feet in hight around the walls, and if we 
wish to be particularly correct, we must have a dado of Dutch 
tiles and a paneled ceiling. There is no objection to tiles on 
the score of cleanliness, but a plastered wall is, on many ac- 
counts preferable to a wainscot of wood. If the mortar is 
made of the best materials, put on as plastering ought to be 
and thoroughly painted, it will be less absorbent, more imper- 
vious to vermin, and more easily kept clean than any form of 
wooden wainscot. It is only necessary to put one’s nose 
within the door of a tall clock that has stood for a few zenera- 
tions in an old style kitchen, to appreciate the absorbent 
quality of wood ; the outside of the case may be filled and 
finished, gilded and decorated, but the musty odors of anti- 
quity will forever haunt the dark cavity in which the big and 
little weights chase each other upand down, even as the scent 
of the roses clings to the broken vase. A newly finished 
wainscot of wood is sweet and clean, but wait till the small 
cracks begin to show and a smart rap on its surface liberates 
a small cloud of accumulated dust. Doubtless the wood will 


bear smart raps, thrusts of the mop handle, sharp corners of | 
the furniture and other attacks better than the plastering, | 


but with a band of wood or tiles at the level of the tops of the 


tables and the chair backs, there is no more rational excuse | 


other constantly occupied room. The weakness of plasteri 
is usually in the backing. It should have a brick wall behi 
it; in a wooden house, brick filling between the studs, that 
where it is especially exposed to injury, and for extraordin 
thoroughness and durability, Portland cement may be us 
instead of common lime mortar. This with age becomes | 
a continuous sheet of slate or marble. 

Whitewash and the various kalsomines are a delusion an 
snare as regards cleanliness; they cover up one set of 
purities and furnish soil for the growth of another. ‘| 
plastered walls and ceiling of a kitchen should be paint 
with at least two coats of honest oil and lead paint, bef 
they have had time to find out that they are kitchen wa 
They can then be washed with hot soap-suds a dozen time 
year if need be. 

Kitchen workers would save themselves millions of was 
steps if they would keep more of the weapons for carrying 
their warfare within easy reach, on shelves and in cupbo 
arranged along the kitchen walls instead of carrying t 
back and forth from the pantry or store room every time t 
are used. There should be open shelves for such article: 
are not injured by exposure to the dust and dampness 
are liable to prevail at times, and also closed shelves \ 
horizontal flaps opening downwards. Shelves of this k 
have obvious advantages over drawers, or common cupboa 
No intelligent carpenter or other mechanic thinks of pa 
ing away the implements of his calling simply because t 
are not in actual use. His idea of good order does not ¢ 
sist in keeping his tools out of sight but rather in hav 
them close at hand and ready to be taken up at a mome 
notice. The work of the kitchen should be managed | 
that of any other workshop or manufacturing establishm 
where the best results ate obtained by employing the n 
skillful workers, by using the most modern and comp! 
machinery, the sharpest tools and the most excellent n 
terials. Bread winning is no more essential to comfort 
prosperity than bread making and bread saving. 

“ That is all true enough, but there is no time for moral 
ing,”’ said a familiar voice over my shoulder, and sudde1 
turning I saw to my surprise, my venerable visitor standi: 
behind my chair. 

“Excuse me, if I had known you were here I should ha 
asked your advice about this plan. Perhaps you will kind 
look at it now and tell me what you think of it.” 

“In some cases it would be more convenient than the oth 
but I do not expect you or any other man or woman to inve 
a plan that could be literally followed. ‘The most | hope 
to set my people to thinking for themselves, to persuade th« 
to apply their common sense to domestic work as well as 
all other kinds. It is very tiresome, though, so many of the 
are silly and ignorant. There is one class in particular th 
try my patience almost beyond endurance: the women w! 
keep no servant, who are constantly complaining of their har 
lot and who stubbornly persist in making it twice as hard a 
it need to be.” 

“That seems very strange.” 

“Tt seems very silly, but it is true, our grandmothers wh: 
did their own cooking had large, cheerful, kitchens an: 
when the meals for the family were prepared the fami) 
came to the kitchen and ate with good appetites and greal 
ful hearts. Now-a-days the woman who cannot afford t 
keep help in the kitchen try to carry on their work by mak 
ing servants of themselves, and then acting as if they were 
ashamed of it.” 

* But would you have the family eat in the kitchen? it is 
often small and hot and disagreeable.” 

“If itis good enough for the mistress of the house to work 
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in three quarters of the day, it is good enough for the rest of 
the family to eat in three quarters of an hour. But it ought 
not to be small and hot and disagreeable, if she has to spend 
. large part of every day init. It should be large and cool 
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ind charming, the stove should be off at one end surrounded 
and shielded by all modern conveniences and defences ; 
there should be a gas or oil stove for summer use. Nobody 
should be able to decide whether the cooking was done in 
the dining room, or the eating in the kitchen, because no- 


body would know what to call the room. I could easily | 


“Kilthen, 
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show you how to make a plan for such a room, a combina- 
tion of dining room and cooking room, which would be an 
unmeasured blessing to thousands of house keepers who ‘ do 
their own work.’ ” 


Q 


These Shelves 


15 Table 


“ Perhaps, if they were willing to follow the example of our 
worthy grandmothers.” 

“Our grandmothers were persons of great force of charac- 
ter and self respect. I know, because 1 was one of them 
myself.” 

—£. C. Gardner, 
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SOME MORE FRENOH CANDIES. 
VI. 
For AMATEURS. 
=2N making candies in which brown 
sugar or molasses are used, very 
much longer boiling is necessary 
yl 2 yy than with white sugar, or rather they 
age require longer boiling to bring them 
to the right point, and there is pro- 
portionally greater danger of burn- 
ing. ‘Therefore, although I suppose 
such a fact will surprise many, I 
consider caramels and taffies of all 
kinds far more tedious to make than 
cream candies. Yet many young 
women and even children make mo- 


} 


WT, 


ing to make. French candy (except with the white of egg 
and raw sugar), although, for the reasons’ named, the 


Chocolate Caramel No. 2. 

One pound of sugar, half a pound of chocolate, half a cupful of 
milk, a small tablespoonful of butter, vanilla or not for flavoring. 
Coffee Caramels. 

Make extract of coffee as directed for coffee creams, using two 
ounces of coffee and as little water as possible. Boil one pound of 
sugar till it is brittle in water; let it change to a yellow brown (if 
white sugar is used; if brown, color will not be a guide, but the 
odor will—it should smell s¢ight/y of burning or browning). When 
the sugar has attained this stage, stir in the coffee extract gradu 
ally, boil a few minutes carefully, and pour out into pans the same 


| as directed for chocolate caramels. Mark off before they are cold 


Coffee Cream Caramels. 
Two pounds of sugar, one cupful of thick cream, two ounces o 
fresh butter (salt washed out), extract from two ounces of coffee. 
Melt the sugar with as little water as possible in a saucepan ove 
the fire (take care to use a saucepan that will allow for all the in 


| gredients and give room for the bubbling up); when the suga 
| bubbles pour in the cream very slowly, stirring also very slowly 
lasses taffy and caramels, who would not dream of attempt- | 


patience and watching required for them is quite as weari- | 
sorme; and although a great deal of home made taffy is | 
imperfect quite as often as it is perfect, and the imperfection | 


is not considered of much consequence. This should not be. 
Those, therefore, who attempt to make nougat or caramels 
or taffy should not rest satisfied without the former is clear 
as amber glass, and the latter free from grain or the least 
burnt flavor. 

French Nougat. 

Boil two pounds of granulated sugar and half a pint of water over 
a sharp fire, just the same as for glacé nuts,—that is to say, till it 
is very pale yellow, which is the caramel degree. Have ready, 
blanched and dried, a pound of almonds; set them in the oven with 
the door open till they slightly change color; when the candy also 
begins to change color, pour them hot into it, then quickly pour the 
nougat out into well oiled tin or iron pans. It should be in sheets 
half an inch thick, which should be so poured as to have the almonds 
evenly and thickly distributed over them. Mark off into bars with 
a knife (a chopping knife oiled and pressed half through I have 
found best) before it is cold. Bend the tins slightly backwards 
between the two hands, and the candy will loosen readily when 
quite cold. 

English Almond Rock. 

This favorite English candy is made with brown sugar, almonds 
and extract of lemon. 

Boil one or two pounds of brown sugar till it snaps in water; 
flavor slightly with lemon. Have ready a pound of almonds that 
have been cleaned by rubbing between two cloths, but not blanched; 
slightly warm them and pour as many into the candy as it will take, 
then pour out into oiled pans. It should be two inches thick, and 
the almonds all the way through. Cut it into bars before it is quite 
cold (you cannot cut it after) with a strong knife well oiled. 

N. B.—Both of these candies will burn if left on the fire a moment 
after they are ready, therefore have everything prepared, and move 
them off the fire while you add the almonds. 


CARAMELS. 
Caramel is really sugar boiled till it changes color, but the 


candy understood as “*CARAMELS ” is something different, and | 


I give several recipes. 
Chocolate Caramels. 


Cream well together a quarter of a pound of grated chocolate, | 


unsweetened, half a teacupful of butter, one teacupful of sugar, one 
teacupful of molasses, and one teacupful of milk or cream. Boil 
all together until the candy cracks in ice water, then pour half an 
inch thick into tin pans well oiled. When nearly cold mark into 
squares with a greased knife. In summer these require to be set 
on ice to cool and harden. 
Vanilla Chocolate Caramels. 

The above recipe, with concentrated extract of vanilla stirred in 
to flavor just as it is about to be poured out. 


| 


then add the butter and the coffee, stirring gently but constant); 
the whole time. As soon as the syrup thus prepared is brittle an 
has a slight odor of caramel, pour it out as directed for othe: 
caramels. 

Chocolate used,instead of coffee makes chocolate cream caramels 
Vanilla Caramels. 

Extract or powdered vanilla stirred into the boiling sugar 
cream and butter (then called cream caramel) makes vanilla crean 
caramels. 

Orange Cream Caramels. 

Stir orange flavoring into the cream caramel and a little juice. 
Lemon. Cream Caramels. 

The same with lemon and a little juice. 

Nut Caramels. 

Chopped filberts, walnuts, almond or pistache nuts stirred int: 
cream caramel make these. The nuts must be warm when added 

Several of the recipes for caramels are taken with su 
changes as will make them clear to amateurs from “ The A: 
of Confectionery.” 

I now give two recipes for candy made with unboiled suga 
It must be remembered, however, that they are only suitab! 
for immediate use. They get dry and harsh, like ordinary 
cake icing, when kept many hours. They also require making 
with extreme care. 

Raspberry or Cherry Cream Drops. 

One ounce of the finest white gum arabic, one pound of confec 
tioner’s sugar, half a gill of raspberry juice or cherry juice, ; 
quarter gill of noyeau, one white of egg. 

Soak the gum arabic in half a gill of hot water, strain it throug! 
muslin; sift the sugar ¢w7ce in order to make it light, then mix a 
much of it with the gum and the noyeau as will make a firm elasti 
paste. Use the white of the egg, the fruit juice, and as much suga 
as will make a rather stiff but yet liquid icing: color pink. 

Make small balls of the white noyeau paste; dip each one in th 
pink icing. 

Frangipani Cream Drops. 

Gum arabic one ounce, one pound of confectioner’s sugar, half a 
gill of fresh orangeflower water, one white of egg, a quarter gill o! 
noyeau or ratafia. 

Make a firm paste of the gum, sugar and noyeau, and a moder 
ately stiff icing of the white of egg, orangeflower water and sugar. 
Make the noyeau paste, into small balls; dip each one into the 
orangeflower icing. In both these recipes the balls may be dipped 
twice into the icing (allowing each coat to dry ten minutes in the 
open oven or over the register) if desirable. 

Simple Fruit Candies for Children. 

Use to make these the very coarse granulated sugar, sift it with 
rather a coarse sifter, put the fine aside for other use. Puta scant 
quarter of a pound of this coarse sugar into a small, thick saucepan 
with half an ounce of fruit juice, or pulp or jelly, over the fire; when 
it begins to bubble up, stir from the bottom with a spoon for about 
two minutes; remove from the fire, stirring all the time, and either 
pour out in a thin sheet, or the better way, if your saucepan has a 
spout, is to oil a sheet of stout paper, and pour it in drops on it, 
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ising an oiled skewer to cut them off as large as a dime. 
s any difficulty about these drops leaving the paper, pass a wet 
xush over the back of it, then turn the drops on to a seive and 
.refully dry them over the register. Keep them in fruit cans, well 
-aled, in a dry place. 
If a teaspoonful of acetic acid is used to each four ounces (scant 
eight) of sugar and each half ounce of juice, you make “ acidulated 
ruit drops.” 
[here are two more recipes I wish to give before closing 
is series of papers, which, although they do not come exactly 
der the head of candy, may find appropriate place here. 
larrons Glace. 
For these you require the large French or Spanish chestnuts in 
rfect condition. Put them in boiling water, then remove the 
ter skin; boil them till just tender, but not soft; now take off the 
volly inner skin carefully, not to break them. Have ready a 
und of white sugar and half a pint of water boiled one minute; 
t the nuts into this and let them boil slowly till they are clear- 
ake them out, put them on a seive in a warm place (over the regis- 
r, or in the plate warmer, or on the mantel back of a stove will 
) till next day, then dip each nut, mounted on a wooden toothpick, 
refully into candy, giving only as thin a coat as possible. The 
indy for this purpose should be made in the following way : 
Boil a pound of sugar to what is called the feather degree (35° by 
all barometer). This you can tell in this way: When the candy 
gins to hair, dip a silver fork into it; let the syrp run off the 
d,and then blow suddenly against the tines sharply; if only a 
w beads blow out, let it boil a minute longer, then blow; if balls 
<e soap bubbles float from your fork, wait only a second, then 
ow again; the balls will now perhaps break after they leave the 
rk, and, running one into the other, drop to the ground in a rough 
mblance of a feather; if they do this, take off the candy instantly. 
his is what is technically called the “feather,” or 35°. I have 
therto avoided technical expressions, but the sugar for candying 
» surface of fruits has to be so exactly right, that this degree 
ist be learnt by those who wish to go beyond the usual candies. 
When the candy reaches the “ feather,” squeeze in the juice of a 
mall lemon, and with a spoon work it against the side of the 
wucepan until it is whitish and a little grainy; this is called opal- 
ed, or half grained sugar, and is used for coating marronus and 
ried fruits. 
Candied Sweet Potatoes 
Are among the costly imported Spanish candies, and some 
eople are exceedingly fond of them, resembling, as they do very 
osely, warrons glacé in flavor. 
Boil till half tender yellow sweet potatoes; pare them, not leaving 
speck of dark color; cut them into any form you like and drop 
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cakes, pickles, preserves; but in home made French candy the 
only competitors, so far as I know, are two pupils of my own. 
There are, it is true, a number of young ladies who make an 
unboiled candy which imitates the French, and does for 
amusement, but not for sale.) I do not say that there are 
not many engaged in doing these things, but very few do 
them well enough to compete in appearance with the best 
shown in the stores, and that is exactly what is required, so 
that while the wary who try may not succeed, the fez—those 
who realize that woman's work, to be successful, must be as 
beautiful to the eye, as well as better to the palate, than that 
done in factories—these few do succeed. Many a woman 
thinks, because her pickles or preserves take the prize at a 


| country fair, where she competes with other home made 


productions, that they must be salable; but the fact is, the 
city standard is very different, a visit to such stores as Park 
& Tilford or Acker & Merrill, in New York, and those of 
the same class in other cities, will show the standard of 
perfection to which approach must be made; and that it can 
be done by a woman, those who remember the exquisite ex- 
hibit of Miss Martin’s pickles and preserves at the former 
store may be convinced; and what one woman has done with 
infinite patience and perseverance, no doubt can be done by 
another. All this | have said apropos of pickles, preserves, 
and cakes, but it applies equally to candies. Beauty of ap- 
pearance has a very great deal to do with candy, and the very 
purest and best will fail to find any but friendly purchasers 
(and those only as a matter of charity) if they do not look like 


| those to be obtained in stores. 


| glacé walnuts and nougat. 


1em into syrup made of a pound of sugar to half a pint of water; | 


oil gently until the potatoes are quite clear, like yolk of an egg, | 
nd tender, take them up, lay them on a seive, and put them either | 


ver a register (not too hot) or in a cool oven with the door open to 
ry, turning them every now and then. 

You may either boil the candy left down to the feather, as shown 
| recipe, or you may make fresh, which is easier. When it reaches 
he feather, squeeze the juice of a lemon into it, rub it against the 
de of the bowl with a spoon till it is opalescent, and then dip the 
otatoes. When they are coated, put them on an oiled wire seive 
o dry. 


I have written these candy lessons with a view of helping | 


uch intelligent women as cannot leave home—who, perhaps, 
ay have no talent or ability to teach, and do not wish to 
nter the already overcrowded ranks of those who fight the 
vorld with a needle—to earn money. There are several ways, 


seems to me, in which a woman’s own home may be her | 


sphere of work, yet in which she has less competition than in 
eaching, needlework, or any of the walks generally pursued 
yy women. Among these home employments are the making 
if fine preserves, of fine pickles, fine cakes, and, by the aid 
if these lessons, fine candies. 

In saying that money can be made in this way, I am not 
speaking at random. I am not saying what I Aofe, but what 
| know to be true. (I say there is less competition in making 


Home made candies are not unknown to us all, and to church 
fairs, women’s exchanges, etc. They are usually taffies, cream 
chocolates (more or less like those made by professionals, 
but generally considerably /ess), caramels, and occasionally 
Then come what are called 
French cream candies, made of white of egg and raw sugar; 
none’ of these last, as usually made, however pleasant for an 
evening’s amusement or acceptable for home consumption, 
could, as I have already said, enter the market as salable 
articles, although there are many candies of commerce which 
are made of “unbaked” sugar, prepared very differently, 
however, from those above alluded to. 

The making of real French cream candies will allow the 
utmost scope for artistic taste, and the woman who has some 
knowledge of mixing colors will be the one most like.7 to 
produce beautiful results. Asa rule all high colors should be 
avoided,—the pinks may be from the bright pale rose to the 
pinkish white, a vivid orange color here and there (obtainable 
by using concentrated saffron coloring, with a dash of cara- 
mel) is not objectionable, and from saffron, tints from deep 
buttercup yellow to palest lemon may be obtained. 

In making candies for sale, a careful finishing up of all 
odds and ends into pretty trifles will greatly increase profits. 
Keep your eyes well open to every novelty in candy that is 
introduced. Remember, too, that candy of any color not 
quite delicate enough to use for creaming or dipping the 
candies (by not being delicate enough, I mean if it has been 
used too long and has lost its creamy consistency), will be 
excellent for insides or “ filling.”” Chopped nuts or almond 
paste, angelica, citron, anything, in fact, that you have a little 
of, may be incorporated with it, so that they agree in flavor. 
Make then your pink, or yellow, or coffee color insides, and 
dip into candy of a contrasting color. 

Although by following my directions you will be able to 
make French candy which will equal in appearance any 
bought in a French store, and if you have good taste in the 
matter of flavoring they will be equally delicious, I appre 
hend that a professional confectioner might smile at my 
untechnical terms and methods. For instance, where a spat- 
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ula and sugar boiler would be prescribed in a trade manual, 
I say, take a tablespoon and a thick saucepan of any kind 
that will not burn easily. With only these and a couple of 
forks I have made a hundred pounds of candy in a week. 
The manner of working the candy, too, is quite unprofes- 
sional, but it is a way that is easy for any woman, and the 
result is the same. Not that I will pretend to say I improve 
on professional methods, but, the fact is, I could not find 
them clearly and shortly stated for amateur use. The only 
book I know of in any way useful to amateurs is quite expen- 
sive, and although more simple than others, yet allows much 
margin for what you already know, and touches very lightly 
on cream or fondant candies, and ,very fully on lozenges, 
comfits, etc. Therefore, while still a learner myself, as I 
worked my way into an understanding of the matter, I adopted 
certain terms of my own to describe processes, and have used 
them in these pages, perhaps to the amusement or bewilder- 
ment of the professional confectioner, should any such light 
on them. 

By careful following of directions, | can promise success, 
but the small points must be well noted. If something does 
not turn out right, do not conclude that there is anything left 
unexplained. I cannot explain a@// the vagaries of sugar; it 
has tendencies which, though the scientist can explain them, 
the unscientific experimenter is much perplexed by. 

But in spite of a tendency to “grain” when you wish it to 
“grease,” or, as it sounds better to say “cream” and to 
“invert’’ or moisten, in certain conditions of the atmosphere, 
a few days’ practice will teach you more of its freaks than all 
I can write, but’I repeat, when something happens that you 
do not understand, carefully go over the instructions word 
for word before you decide that anything is left out. I have 
been exceedingly careful to avoid any vagueness. 

I will give you a case in point. I had written some instruc- 
tions for French confections for an English magazine. In a 
few weeks I received a letter from Edinburgh, through the 
editor, evidently from a clever woman, who wrote detailing 
her experience in following instructions, then wound up with, 
“but in spite of all I could do, the candy went back to sugar 
just as soon as it got near the right point. What is the 
matter?” 

! could not think, there was one sing 
sure I had cautioned my readers wot “0 stir while the candy 
was boiling, that | thought a woman capable of taking such 
pains would not err on such a point. Fora moment it flashed 
across me that / might have omitted so important an item. 
I referred to the magazine and breathed again, for I found | 
had italicised the words—* do not stir the candy while boiling.” 
I answered the letter, telling her I was equally puzzled with 
herself, adding, “only one thing could cause it, st#’rring while 
hot, and that, of course, you would not do.” 

Weeks later I got another letter. “Of course, I did stir, 
and most carefully. How I overlooked your words I can’t 
think. All my trouble is now over, and I can make as delic- 
ious candies as ever I ate in Paris. I sent some to my 
friends in St. Petersburg, who have to get all those things 
from France,” etc., etc. 

These last words | add by way of encouragement to those 
who may in any way meet with discouragement or seeming 
failure. 


le cause, but I was so 


PACKING, ARRANGING, AND VARIOUS MATTERS CONNECTED 
WITH THE SALE OF CANDIES. 


Now a few words as to the sale. Simple white boxes, with 
gold edge and lace inside, are sold at confectioners’ supply 
stores at about two and a half cents each by the hundred, 
and a trifle dearer for a less quantity. These usually hold a 
pound, In packing candy you need waxed paper, also very 


cheaply bought at the same stores: the least delicate candies, 
such as nut candies, at the bottom; if you have glacé nuts to 
go in the same box with creams, put all except one or two 
ilmonds, to sparkle on the top, between waxed paper by them- 
selves, as they are apt to stick. If you have fresh or preserved 
fruit creamed, it is best to put them in the little crimped papers 
sold for the purpose; should they then crack and the juice 
run, they will not injure the others. If to be sent by mail o1 
express, have a sheet of waxed paper cut to fit the box between 
each layer of candy. Assort the colors prettily for the top 
Two or three pistache nuts, blanched and dipped into clea: 
candy, dropped among the creams has a very pretty effect. 
Lay over all a square of waxed paper under the lace. If the 
boxes shake, put between this waxed paper and the cover 
little cotton wool. 

This candy is especially salable in towns where fine candies 
are only kept by the druggist, who can only have on han 
such sorts as keep indefinitely—lozenges, sugared almonds 
etc. Such druggist, if his store is a resort for gentlemen, as 
it usually is, will readily sell them for you at a proper com 
var dealer. 


mission, as will grocer or cig In large cities, if 
you have the benefit of acquaintances who spend money on 
expensive candy, you may sell much privately, and the ex 
changes are always excellent mediums. Even in large cities, 
far from the business parts, druggists may sell them to the 
neighborhood. 

Of course, you must sacrifice profit to reputation at first 
Even to your own loss, never leave stale candy on hand: on: 
stale box would lose the sale of dozens. Give only a box o1 
two at first, see that one is open to show contents, and if i 
does not sell the second day take them away, replace wit! 
fresh; it will not be all loss, for many will only need picking 
over, faded or stale pie es removed, and fresh added, for i 
If you live near th 


cool weather most candies keep a week. 
exchanges to which you send candy, take care that stal 
candy is removed, that it may not be offered for sale. If you 
live at a distance, try and arrange for this to be done, and 
send little and often. Of course, all this necessitates some 
loss and much work, but no one ever yet succeeded in estab- 
lishing a business without work or sacrifice, and only those who 
feel themselves capable of sustained persevering effort can 
hope to wring more than bread and butter from the world. 

Of course, it is only until your work becomes known that 
you need make much sacrifice ; when your candies are known 
they will be asked for and ordered, and run no risk of getting 
stale. Your only effort then will be to keep them up to the 
standard, to see that no misshapen or rough pieces get into 
the boxes, and, in short, live up to your reputation and keep 
a sharp lookout for novelties. 

A word as to prices. You must be ruled by circumstances. 
In some places and cases they sell at retail for a dollar a pound, 
but the average price I know them to sell for is seventy to 
seventy-five cents. You will have to allow fifteen cents com- 
mission, except to the exchanges, which only charge ten per 
cent. This is sufficient, since there is no risk, trouble, o1 
time lost by your agent, you take all that, therefore you can 
only count on fifty-five to sixty cents a pound coming to you, 
although the commission at the exchange is less, and, of 
course, those you sell privately bring you full price ; but even 
at fifty cents, after you have once a supply of flavorings, you 
will find that you considerably more than double your money. 

As I am aware how little most women know where to find 
necessaries for candy making, although I cannot for obvious 
reasons give addresses or names of manufacturers, I may tell 
one or two items which may help them. Walnut meats can 
be bought at forty cents a pound. They are cracked in per- 
fect halves, are fresh, and all good. They are prepared for 
confectioners’ use, and are far cheaper this way than bought 
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he shell. Almonds also should be bought shelled. Cocoa- 
paste can also be bought, but as it does not keep, unless 
can use a quantity, it is not advisable to purchase, and I 
eve it is not sold by the pound. Where and how to find 
se—all necessaries for confectionery—you can learn at the 
es where confectioners’ supplies are kept. I have always 
d what one has not, he will tell you where to get, and the 
resses can be found in the city directories. 

other thing, after you have found sale for your candy, 
vill find it convenient to supply yourself with the proper 
sils—the nickeled fork or wire for dropping candy and, 
ips, a small sugar boiler, but you can go very far without 


l. 


Catherine Owen. 
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A CHRISTENING SUNBEAM. 


When twilight o’er this world had come, 
And all sunbeams toward the sun 

Were hastening home in glee, 
They told of where they'd been all day, 
And that the world was not as gay 

As it had ought to be 


Then one wee beam its trouble told; 
A church it found, so dark and cold, 
With windows tall and queer ; 
In one, a little place it found 
And in it crept, but all around, 
It thought, was dim and drear. 


And it could light so small a place— 
But saw a baby’s troubled face, 
With baby tears still there ; 
Its brightest smile the child it gave, 
Held by the Pastor, robed and grave, 
Who asked for her God's care. 


Her robe, it turned to dazzling white, 

Her tears, to gems of sparkling light; 
It crowned her little head 

With water from the Pastor's hand, 

That seemed to form a glittering band, 
As solemn rites were said. 

“And now I’m going to ask the sun,” 

Said this wee beam, when day was done, 
“ Through all this baby’s life, 

If I can’t dry the tears she'll shed, 

And brighten all that she may dread, 
And make sunshine of strife.” 


—Alice S. Webber. 


ted for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
WISE WORDS ABOUT WOMEN. 
he mother’s heart is the child’s schoolroom.— Beecher. 
ichelors’ wives and old maids’ children are always perfect.— 
n intelligent wife can make her home, in spite of exigencies, 
ty much what she pleases.— 7hackeray. 
ily so far as a man is happily married to himself is he fit for 
ried life, and family iife generally —Nova/is. 
‘ote well a house that is prosperous among men, and you will 
virtue prevails among its women.—Sophocles. 
o not allow your daughter to be taught letters by a man, though 
ea St. Paulor St. Francis of Assisi. The saints are in heaven. 
is Lop Signort. 
. good wife is like the ivy which beautifies the building to which 
lings, twining its tendrils more lovingly as time converts the 
ient edifice into a ruin.—/o/nson. 


mother’s love is indeed the golden link that binds youth to | 


: and he is still but a child, however time may have furrowed 

cheeks or silvered his brow, who can yet recall, with a softened 

irt, the fond devotion or the gentle chidings of the best friend 
that God ever gives us.—Borée. 
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AFTERNOON TEA. 

WitTH A Worp Asout KETTLEDRUMS. 

FTERNOON tea is a blessing im- 
ported from England. It is cheap, 
comfortable, hospitable, and whole- 
some. To what other social ob- 
servance can all these adjectives be 
applied? In England tea is served 
every day at five. Here it is more 
often dispensed once a week, on the 
receiving day. Or it may not be 
a periodical custom at all, but be 
served on some day marked by a 
special invitation, at three or four 
o'clock. ‘The invitation to a special 
afternoon consists of the lady’s en- 

| graved visiting card—not a written or printed one, which is 
never allowable—with 


Tea—March first, at four o'clock 
written in the hostesses’ own hand, in the lower left-hand 
corner. These cards are enclosed in a small envelope made 
to fit, and are sent to only afew friends. Not more thana 
dozen or so are usually asked to a tea, 

‘The tea is made in the parlor, by the hostess, and all the 
serving is done by her or some friend or relative. It is con- 
sidered very bad form to have the servant do more than fill 
the kettle or light the alcohol lamp beneath it. The presence 
of even one servant interferes with the coziness and freedom 
of restraint that gives all the flavor to this simple festival. 

The dishes needed are, first, a copper kettle, with an alco- 
| hollamp beneath. This is the only part of the service that 
need be expensive, and this will cost three or four dollars, at 
the least, and the average price is about eight. But the 
kettle is indispensable, and it is comforting to know that, 
once bought, it will last forever. A Japanese earthen teapot 
with a strainer inside, may be had for from fifty cents to ten 
dollars, and even the cheapest are pretty. Cups may be of 
any shape or make. Some affect the Chinese cups without 
any handles, and with a small saucer which fits over the top. 
They are not at all expensive, are made of the finest porcelain, 
| and give quite a foreign air to the tea service. Spoons, of 
course, and plates, and napkins. Like the cups, the plates 
may be anything and everything, and almost the same lati- 
tude is allowed to the napkins, except that they may not be 
either paper or colored. A touch of color may be introduced 
into the border or worked initial, but the main napkin must 
be white. Tea napkins just for the purpose, are sold. They 
are white, rather small, with a fringe on all four sides. A 
cream jug, a tea caddy, a sugar bowl, which must never con- 
tain anything but loaf sugar, and a pair of sugar tongs, with 
bread and cake plates, complete the furniture of the tea table. 
If you have no sugar tongs, buy them. To deal loaf sugar 
out with a spoon is almost impossible, and to use the fingers 
is inelegant to say the least of it. Single-plated sugar tongs 
in simple but pretty shapes, may be had for fifteen cents, and 
will wear a year and look well. The bread and cake plates 
must be covered with dainty linen doylies, usually embroid- 
ered. Cake baskets are not much used. 

All these things should be arranged as attractively as pos- 
sible, upon a side table covered with a linen cloth, white, or 
delicately colored. The color may only be in the decoration 
and then very slight; the main cloth is white. A tray may 
be used for the tea service proper, and the other dishes be 
piled upon the table itself, but this is a matter of choice ; and 
most people keep the tea table set even when not in use, as 
| it adds greatly to the home like air of the living room. Of 
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course afternoon tea is served always in the parlor or library, 
never in the dining room. 

Bread and butter and cake are passed with tea, either alone 
or both together. This is entirely a matter of choice. The 
bread and butter must be perfect in its kind. The whole loaf 
is peeled, so to speak, of its crust, and very thin slices are 
cut. The butter will have to be warmed and made soft so as 
to spread well. Little butter sandwiches, about three inches 
by two, are made, sometimes of all white bread, more often 
of one slice of white and one of brown, pressed together. 
Sometimes the thin buttered slice is rolled up on itself, like 
a tiny jelly roll, and held in place by a bit of narrow, bright 
ribbon. This is very pretty and festive. The cake is usually 
pound cake, though any kind may be used. Pound cake 
keeps well, and a supply may be always on hand, which is a 
decided advantage for those who serve tea once a week, as 
on some occasions they may have to distribute to a dozen, on 
others as on a rainy day, to one or two. 
to be sticky. ‘Tea wafers, imported from England, are often 
used instead of bread or cake, they come in little tin boxes, 
at thirty-five cents a box. 


Layer cakes are apt 


They are delicate and refreshing, 
not at all expensive, and will keep for months, and are very 
nice to have on hand for an occasional friend, as they are 
sufficient, without either bread or cake. 

The tea most generally used is the Formosa Oolong first pick 
ing. The Formosa Flowery Oolong is a great luxury, as its fra- 
grance fills the room, when it is steeping. Green tea is of course 
not used, and mixed teas, like He-No, require too long steep- 
ing for sociability. The expensive teas are the best, and are 
not really much dearer, as less leaves are needed to a cup. 

Everything being ready, the copper kettle singing 
and rattling its cover in an inspiring way, the hostess 
ures out a half teaspoonful of her good tea to each guest, 
and pours the boiling water over it. While it steeps—it 
takes three minutes for the Oolong—she passes a plate and 
napkin to each person. 
of sugar in the saucer, and gives it to the oldest lady, at the 


> 


gayly 


meas- 


Then she fills a cup, lays two lumps 


same time offering the cream pitcher, and by the way, this 
pitcher should really contain cream, not milk. It makeseven 
more difference with tea than with coffee. Then this same 
guest is offered cake, or bread and butter, or a wafer. The 
next is served in the same manner, supplying each one fully 
before passing to another. In this way the tea does not get 
cold before the cake is passed. And the hostess sits down 
with her own cup, and is comfortable, and 
loosened in a truly wonderful way. 

When tea is served on the receiving day, each guest should 
be supplied within a few minutes after her entrance, as other- 
wise she might be detained beyond the limits of her in- 
tended stay, and so not be able to complete her list of calls. 
No one should be allowed to drink tea alone, if there are 
others in the room. If no one else 
will drink with her, the hostess must, even if she doesn’t want 
to. It requires some ingenuity to serve a late-coming guest 
gracefully and yet keep the others entertained, and make the 
new one feel at ease. new 
comer’s chair near the table, and talks to her as she pours 
the tea, leaving those who have overcome the first stiffness, 
to enjoy each other. 

A kettledrum is as I before hinted, a more elaborate affair 
than an afternoon tea, though even a kettledrum is a very 
simple entertainment. To this any number may be invited, 
not usually exceeding a hundred, of whom about sixty may be 
expected to be present. Invitations for a large kettledrum 
are engraved for the purpose, and then the entertainment is 
formal, with music somewhere played softly and continuously. 
For a smaller affair, the visiting cards are used, with 

Kettledrum 3—5, March first, 


tongues are 


It is too embarrassing. 


Sometimes the hostess sets the 
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written in the corner, and sent, as for tea, in a small envelope 
The hours are not arbitrary. 
twelve to three this last winter. 


They have often been fron 

The table is set in the din 
ing room, and some friends or relatives of the hostess pre 
thereat. Sometimes two tables are set, one with te; 
and one with coffee and chocolate. More often it is the or 
dinary dining table with tea at one end, and the other beve 
Mixed cakes, macaroons, bread and butte: 


side 


ages opposite. 
sandwiches, and wafers are all on the table, with piles 
plates and napkins, and if possible, flowers in the cent 
Sometimes a pite her of milk is added, but no ice or frapp: 
punch, nor any hot dish, unless it be small tea cakes. Se 


are necessary except for the assisting friends, who shou 


have high chairs. By this arrangement the hostess is | 
free to receive, and make herself agreeable, while the r 
burden of the entertainment falls upon the two friends, 
have to see that all are supplied with something to eat, 


Servants do not wait upon the 
ind keeping 


some one to talk to. gues 
but are limited to answering the door bell, 
the supplies of eatables and plates. 
Occasionally the table is set in the dining room, wi 
any one to preside, and people are left to wander out at the 


] 


own sweet will, and are then served by maids in white 


iprons. But this is not nearly so informal and 


as the other way, and is more like a rather meagre 
lunch, 

Of course a kettledrum, like tea, takes place in the aft 
noon, and gentlemen can rarely be induced to attend. ‘T! 
beauty of these two customs lies in their simplicity a 
friendliness. People make formal acquaintances of ea 
other at receptions, but become friends over a cup of tea. 

Marion Foster Washburi 
Hous! 
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TO LAURA &. H. 
A dear little maiden, blithe and fair, 


hair, 


igina 


With merry blue eyes and golden 
A loving heart, a radiant smile, 
And winning ways that all hearts beguile. 
Many mornings of sunshine and shade 

Have passed since I stoop’d to the little maid, 
} 


Smoothed her soft tresses, kissed her sweet face, 


And held her close in a last embrace. 


Our paths divide; but with magic art 
Memory keeps her within my heart, 
A sunny thought, as of birds and flowers, 


And all that gladdens the summer hours. 


O, dear little friend, if love Divine 
Wilt hear and answer prayer of mine, 
No blighting sorrow, no bitter tears, 
Shall mar the joy of thy coming years. 
All that is brightest and best shall be 
Gathered and twined in a wreath for thee ; 
Lilies for purity,—hold the gem fast 

When thy childhood’s innocence is past ; 

Roses for fragrance, and richest bloom, 

So may all beauty thy life illume; 

Violets—thine eyes have their matchless blue, 

Be thine the symbol, trustful and true. 

Clinging vines, and bending sprays of green, 

Heighten the beauty of flowers between ; 

So, ’mid the budding graces of youth, 

Mingle wisdom, virtue, and truth. 

—LEmily A. Brownel 


BUTTER, except in Athens is not known in Greece, but in spring 
the milk of sheep or goats is boiled, allowed to sour, then put int: 
the skin of the goat prepared for the purpose. Two men take this 
shake it back and forth, then pour the milk ina large wooden bow! 
A thick white foam or cream is formed; this is sold as butter. 
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THE MIND CURE CLUB. 
**MAINTAINED AND CONDUCTED IN THE INTERESTS OF THE 
HIGHER LIFE OF THE HOUSEHOLD.” 
CHAPTER VI. 
EBSTER PARKS was busily searching 
¥ in the tool house for a clothes-hook the 
~~ morning after the meeting of ‘The 
=] Mind Cure Club.” “Might as well 
have two or more,” he said to stiff- 
legged Bunkum, who was, in his way, 
assisting In the search, “who Knows 
but what Mr. Percy will take the hint. 
I'd like nothing better than to see 
him tinkered a leetle, into suthin’ 


her more ship-shape, as it ware.” Bunkum wagged his 


but said nothing, being well satisfied with his master, 
soon followed “the head hired man” into the house. 


ee black clothes-hooks were at once screwed into the wall 


y opposite the pore door, **where by no manner 0’ 
is | can git by without seeing of “em,” the man said, as 
ook a survey of his work. Over one was pasted, in large 
rs (taken from a circus bill), the word Har. On this 

r placed his modest and well-worn head covering and 
vent into his breakfast. Very little was said at the table, 


ch one was busy with thoughts which grew out of Mrs. 

venture 

en Webster was through his meal he asked *if he could 
horse to go to English Sally’s on a arrant of his own, 

the chores were done at nig ht.” 

villing consent was given, for Mr. Percy knew nothing 

| be neglected and he could trust Webster with the bes 

e on the farm. 

| don’t suppose you will ever care to have men in your 
tin’s.”” he said, tur ning to Mrs. Perc y, as me mbers in good 

‘ocular standin’ ?” 

Certainly,” was the cordial answer, “if they contribute 

information fund.” 
\ll right; I guess I can find something to edify. I'd like 
ea member. I'll see to the fire and tinker about if you 
l. When I wasa boy I used to knit my own feetin’ a 
’ on the old settle that you’ve hoisted into the shed 
mber. Old Mis’ Per« y use d to ‘set the heel,’ as she called 
nd ‘toe off’ for me, and I’ve bin a thinking I might have 
e knitting work, if my hands ain’t too suft for such busi- 

s, and listen to the remarks of the other members. I'll 
industrus if it don’t ‘mount to nothing.” 

\t this Mr. Percy smiled at the figure tall, gaunt Webster 
ld make sitting in the chimney corner trying to knit with 
clumsy toil-hardened hands. ‘{ guess you had better be 

tented with being ornamental and musical, Webster,” he 
good naturedly, “for this new notion will be given up 
re you get your hand wimmen folks are full of no- 
s,—like new things and give them up as soon as the new 


Yo answer was made to this, so Mr. Percy continued, 


ypose I am very stupid, but I don’t see what good will come 
aving a parcel of women meet once a week to talk over 
r troubles, and what they want and can’t have, and get 
rled up generally, and then I don’t see how they can spare 
time, either, to do nothing but ¢a/é a whole evening: 
nebody will go ragged and out at the heels. My mother 


‘d to say a woman's place was at home and working for 


ne and to save what her husband earned: not an extra fire, 


t an extra candle was ever allowed in this house in hér day, 


times have changed.” 


‘Yes, they have,” Mrs. Percy answered, in her quiet way, 
yvomen are finding out the fact that there is something more 
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to life than pinching nl saving where it is not needed, and 
if they are obliged to save and pinch, they need not starve 
their souls.” 

*Woman’s rights talk I abominate,”’ said Mr. Percy fiercely, 
and was about to give a sharp retort when the children came 
n, having carried Mrs. Carleton’s quart of milk to her and, 
as usual, returned with the money done up in paper. 

Milk, egg, and butter money received for articles sold at 
the house was expected to go towards the store account and 
was dropped into a cracked cider mug that was on the mantel. 
With the money in her hand Mrs. Percy passed the cider mug 
bank and, going to the closet, dropped the cash into a little 
paper box, having determined that all money received from 
members of the club should be spent for them. She would 
tell her husband when he was in the right state of mind to be 
told, and if he never was in the proper condition, she would 
not tell him, idlicstne 3 1 equal rights as far as money was 
concerned. She had at years done all the work of the house- 
hold and had received in return her board and the plainest of 
clothes and never a commendatory word. From very exhaus- 
tion of patience she had come to have courage to demand her 
rights and some compensation for her cost. 

Soon after, Mrs. Harkness came for her “ pint,” and with 
the money was little Betty’s pinafore which she had taken 
home to take “a few final stitches.” These pennies went to 
join the others in the paper box. Mrs. Harkness had had 
‘such a good time the evening before, and she could not re- 
member when she had had a sleigh ride,” and went off with a 
happy look on her really fine face. 

Webster took his ride and did his “arrant.” “I tuk Mis’ 
Harkness ‘long with me,” he said to Mrs. Percy, * for, ’cordin’ 
to her tell, she hardly ever gits a ride, and a ride is a ride with 
Billy; by all odds he is the best horse I ever sot behind. 
Chen she had bin in a takin’ to go down east-quarter all along, 
so, as | say, [ tuk her and left her at the Samsonses, when | 
went to see English Sally, where I had a matter of business. 
Mis’ Harkness,” he continued, “is good company an’ no 
where’s near as old as I’d always set her. You see, old Hark- 
ness was most fifteen years older than she was and not éetotally 
asaint; I reckon that’s what gives his relick such an aged ap- 
pearance at times, thinking over past worriments.”’ 

Mrs. Percy smiled, but said nothing. Webster walked to 
the window and, after examining critically the cow-barn, re- 
marked an off-hand way, “I guess I'll slip over to Mis’ 
Harknesses some night and see if there ain't some chore I 
can do for her, for of all created things under the canopy to 
be pitied is a widder woman.” 


CHAPTER VII. 

Mrs. Richards had kindly loaned the Thanksgiving number 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING to Mrs. Percy, and as she looked it 
over carefully she saw that Susie Carleton had not read half 
of its contents at the first meeting, so out of it she would find 
abundance for her contribution. 

At the second meeting all the members were in their seats 
promptly on the hour. The only attempt at full dress was Mrs. 
Harkness’s pale blue throat ribbon which had been dyed red 
and she had bought a piece to match for her hair, all of which 
increased her appearance of youth. ‘The members were more 
at ease than they had been the week before, and took out 
their work and settled themselves at once for an evening of 
enjoyment. Webster, with a book in one hand and his fiddle 
in the other, was the last to enter. He bowed to all and 
ss hoped he saw them well,” notwithstanding he had conveyed 
them in the double sleigh to the meeting and had plenty of 
time to learn of their welfare. 

“| am surprised,” said Mrs. Percy, “at the amount of infor- 
mation in this one number of Goop HousEKEEPiNG. I have 
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read every word of Catherine Owen's Progressive House- 
keeping, and this week have followed her directions: I wish 
I could talk with her.” 

“T wonder how she looks,” said Susie.—“* I always do, these 
writers. I think she is tall and fair and good natured.” 

Mrs. Harkness “ guessed she was rather sober looking and 
quiet.” 

Mrs. Richards thought “no one could judge by a woman’s 
writings how she looked, but Mrs. Owen evidently knew how 
to work and to give others directions in the very best way 
possible.” 

Mrs. Percy then read “ Pun’kins,” which so delighted Web- 
ster that he gave a very minute account of what his mother 
used to put in his dinner pail, and how much pie, ’specially 
punkin’, he could eat a noonin’. Then he further remarked 
that “as for himself, he never had the leastest mite of a con- 
sate how writer wimmen looked; of course they'd have very 
much of a knowin’ look, but as to their real linaments he 
couldn't have an idea.” 

After these remarks little Betty stood by her mother and, 
after one or more false starts, repeated the charming little 
poem in the November Goop HousEKEEPING, 

PICTURES IN THE FIRE. 
A very pretty ficfure the little girl made, dear, quiet little 
Betty, as she began in trembling tones, 

Five little ones, and the dog and the cat, 
Around the nursery fire ; 

Five pairs of eyes on the coals intent, 
As the flames rose higher and higher. 

**T see alion ’’—and there’s an engine 
With smoke coming out of the stack ;”” 

Oh, look at that Indian! and see his club, 
That he’s going to bring down kerthwack !” 

“ Why, that’s not an Indian, Joe, don’t you see? 
It’s a boy playing shiny, like Bert 

Who lives over the street ; he’d better watch out. 
If he hits your lion—for then he’ll get hurt.”’ 

“Right between those bars there’s a deep, deep cave, 
With a bear hidden way back in it 

And if he comes out—he can eat us all up, 
Every one in about half a minute.” 

Just then the door opened, and in came the nurse, 
To get them ready for bed; 

She caught up the poker, and stirred the fire. 
And the pictures immediately fled. 

The lion and Indian were killed in a trice, 
And the engine rolled over the bank ; 

While the bear was shut up tight in his cave 
Then into the ash-pan he sank. 

—Unidentified. 

Betty kept fast hold of her mother’s dress with one hand 
and Peggy Bates with the other, and so managed to go 
through the six verses without breaking down. 

“T’ve seen many a picture in the fire when watching with 
my sick children,” said Mrs. Richards, ‘and they helped me 
to get through the night. People often laugh at such notions, 
but I for one think we ought to snatch at every bit of beauty 
we can find in our commonplace lives—it helps. I rejoice 
that Mrs. Percy has recognized this need. I read part of one 
of George Eliot’s books when I was at Cousin Merrit’s last 
summer, and it so pleased me that I hoped to buy it, but,— 
well, as you have often heard ‘ money does not grow on every 
bush,’ at least we have no money-bushes on our farm, so I 
gave itup. But I did buy ‘Wit and Wisdom of George Eliot,’ 
and it is a real treat. 
me I open the little book and read a sentence and think it 
over asI patchand darn. Last night as I sat in my chamber, 
weary and discouraged, mending Aleck’s coat, torn in play, 
I found rest in one of Maggie Tulliver’s sayings in ‘ Mill on 
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the Floss,’ so I bring it toyou: ‘Our life is determined for us, 
and it makes the mind very free when we give up wéshing, and 
only think of dearing what is laid upon us, and doing what is 
given us to do.’ I do believe women get nervous and dis- 
heartened because they do so much wishing. ‘Their work 
does not demand much thought, so they drift into a complain- 
ing, wishing mood, and their lot grows harder and harder in 
theireyes; I mean working women who have so much monot- 
ony and routine in their lot. One day I lost my patience, and 
it was severely tried, dinner was late, for one of the boys had 
been sick all the morning and teazed to be held. My husband 
was in a hurry and * of all days I had chosen the worst one to 
have a late dinner,’ he said. I answered sharply, to regret it 
as soon as I had spoken the words. In my book I found these 
words from Felix Holt: ‘Half the sorrows of women would 
be averted if they could repress the speech they know to be 
useless,—nay, the speech they have resolved not to utter.’” 

“It is always the women that must ‘repress’ and ‘avert,’ ” 
said Mrs. Bent with much feeling; “they must bear and en- 
dure all sorts of things and be smiling, or a man will run and 
leave them. I would like a little said and written about the 
men repressing and averting. I wish every soul of us had 
more independence.” 

“If a man takes to tongue-work, he’s down,” said Webster, 
“*so, perhaps, I oughter not speak, but seems to me the silente1 
a woman is the sooner the man gets ashamed of flustering her. 
I’ve had considerable many ideas, on and off, when I’m chor 
ing alone, and I think it helps us—wall, 1 might as well tell 
my own experience,—it helps me, when angry, to be patient, 
to think every one of us ‘fore long will be corpeses, and | 
will treat the man that riles me just as if the next time I set 
eyes on him he will be dead and gone. I’ve had enzvous 
spells in my day when I said, ‘ Parks, you’re nothing and no 


| body side of this, that and t’other one,’ and I'd git clear 


| among 


When I have a pile of mending before | 


I’ve given that up, and 
look on men as short-lived and soon dead, and Webster Parks 


down to the heel enzving rich folks. 


If called upon to say, I should say this is grow- 
ing ruther solemn, this discoorse, and a little pop-corn woul 
work in well. I'll slip out and bring it in and the youngsters 
can pop, especially Betty, to pay for her po’try verses she said 
as well as the minister could have said ‘em.” 

When the corn was popped and the apples passed, Miss 
Susie produced a box of French candy, glacé walnuts being 
the greatest success, from recipes found in Goop HousEKEEP 
ING. While they were eating, Mrs. Percy read ** Miss Mabel 
The Story the Doctor Told,” “the very best love story,” Mrs 
Harkness said, ‘**she ever saw in print.” 

“Before we have any music,” said Mrs. Percy, “ Webste: 
has something to read, I believe.” 

Yes, Webster had, and commenced by saying, “ I dunno as 
you know that English Sallie is a relation of ourn; she was 
always born and brought up down to Situate Pint and there 
fell in with Cap’en Matchet, and cooked for him there, and 
when he moved here, nothing to do but Sallie must come too. 
When I was a boy, Sallie used to come to our house when we 
had ‘doings.’ I remember she came in calf time, and when 
we killed she stuffed and fried the ears and gave ’em to the 
best of us boys. I can see them ears now and how pert they 
sot at each of our plates a waiting to be et. She allus had a 
book with her, Sallie did, that the Cap’en brought from home, 
and this book I have. I slipped down and got Sallie to lend 
it. The ears ain’t in it, but she told me justly how to do ’em, 
and I’ll tell you. Of course the ears have got to be scalt 
thorough, after they are cut clost to the animal’s head. Then 


she boiled ’em ’til they were tender, then stuck ’em in cold 
water to make ’em white; that’s no manner of use, but wim 
men folks think so much of looks, no matter if it’s only a 
calf’s ear. 


After they are fried no one cares or knows, you 
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Then she made a stuffing for the ears out of bread 
-d in miik, a little bit of chicken, a bit of ham, egg, salt. 
she said I must be sure to remember to tell you to put 
in and pepper and rub egg all over the ears before you 
m, and if they don’t eat well, nothing does, to the best of 


pinion, 
suse and she did all the cooking; 


wasn’t overly, as I remember. We 
and she offered to lend her book, 
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I remember once, Sally got snowed in down to 


some of it was fine, 
had atalk about old 
and she marked all 


ings I used to like. Once a year the Cap’en had some 
old In’gy soldiers down to his place to dine, and Sally 


s had 


TURKEY WITH SAUSAGE MEAT. 


Percy will read it and see if it don’t sound middling 


r looking at the quaint, well worn book, written long 


* Mrs. Rundel, sister of the eminent jeweler on Lud- 


ill,” Mrs. Percy read, “* At the messes of European regi- 


of India they bone a turkey and a small fowl, and put 


side the other, filling up all empty places with sausage 


A turkey thus prepared will take a long time in roast- 


When carved, the slices should be 


cut quite through. 


es aver that it is one of the finest dishes that one 


old battered sort of a comrade,” said Webster, taking 


> 


%k, “must have this dish, so Sallie said, and no matter 


lse they had, he looked down in the mouth if he didn’t 


nthe table. Mis’ Percy will read 


CHICKEN BOILED WITH OYSTERS.” 


it must be nice,” said Mrs. Percy. 


young fowl; fill the inside with oysters. 


the jar ina kettle of water. 


Put it into a 


Boil one hour and a 


\dd a gill of cream, an egg, butter and flour to thicken 
t 


avy in 


ind tender and of fine flavour.” 


he j 


Add more oysters. 


The fowl will be 


hen Sallie was at our house that snowed-in-time.” said 


er, “she showed mother how to cook something she 


‘Bubble and Squeak.’ It’s here. 
ers, but we never could see 


> 


from over sea it was all right, so Sa 


The name tuk with 


what there was to 


< or bubble, but it being in Cap’en Matchet’s book that 


ly said. I'll read 


use I know it by heart, I’ve eat of it so much. 


BUBBLE AND SQUEAK. 


slices from acold round of beef 


y until brown, and put them into 


; let them be fried 
a dish to keep hot 


ever saw how the old gentleman fussed if his vittles 


lot, So Sally said); clean the pan from the fat; put in 


1 small onion, a little turnip boiled and chopped fine 


uld want more’n one onion seems to me, howsomever 


kk must say right; perhaps onions want polite eating ; 


said the old gentleman turned against onions by spells) ; 


itter, pepper, and salt; make them very hot and put 


bout the meat with a little gravy. 


We use to make 


» and squeak out of cold pork, and mother use to have 


ins a settin’ about the squeak in a way that looked 


clock in the kitchen struck nine. Mrs. Percy went to 


ano and Webster took up his fiddle. 


A very simple air | 


layed,—a cluster of harmonious chords, and in and out 


veet old-time romance of “ Love’s Young Dream.” Into 
tchen the melody went, where it found the master of the 
in moody silence by the kitchen stove. The day was 


d him in shadow, so was the passed of his life. Hardly | 
ing what he did, he went to the parlor door, which Web- | 
1ad purposely set open a little, and looked in. 


His wife, 


something of her girlhood’s look on her patient face, was 


wrong ? 


Years ago Mrs. Richards had sang this song, so had Mrs. 
Mrs. Rich- 
ards commenced it, Mrs. Percy joined in, then Susie, who had 


Percy to her lover in the bright home by the sea. 


often heard it. 


“QO, there’s nothing half so sweet in life as Love’s young 
dream,” came clear and strong from those worn and over- 


worked women. ‘The piano hushed its music. 
hands refused to play, but Webster went on. 


* And it’s all a dream, only a dream,” she said in a low tone 
But her husband heard it! and he knew 


to Mrs. Richards. 
that there was truth in her words. 

So ended the second meeting of the club. Pleasure and 
pain were mingled ; joy and sorrow, as there always is in life. 
But, after all, a small portion of this dark world was pushed 
towards the sun. 

—Mavy Kingston. 


[The happy results of the Mind Cure Club will be interestingly 
concluded in two more numbers.) 


Original in Goon HOUSEKEEPING 


HOUSEKEEPING MELODIES. 


Sing a song of cleaning house! 
Pocketful of nails? 

Four-and-twenty dust-pans, 
Scrubbing-brooms and pails ! 

When the door is opened, 
Wife begins to sing- 


** Just help me move this bureau here, 
And hang this picture, won't you, dear? 
And tack that carpet by the door, 

And stretch this one a little more, 

And drive this nail, and screw this screw; 
And here’s a job I have for you— 

This closet door will never catch, 

I think you’ll have to fix the latch: 

And oh, while you’re about it, John, 

I wish you'd put the cornice on, 

And hang this curtain, when you’re done 
Ill hand you up the other one ; 

This box has got to have a hinge 

Before I can put on the fringe ; 

And won’t you mend that broken chair ? 
I'd like a hook put up right there, 

The bureau drawer must have a knob; 
And here’s another little job— 

I really hate to ask you, dear— 

3ut could you fix a bracket here ?”’ 


And on it goes, when these are through, 
With this and that and those to do, 
Ad infinitum, and more too, 
All in a merry jingle,— 
And isn’t it enough to make 
A man wish he was single? (Almost.) 


—Carrie W. Bronson. 


THE desire for civilization possessed by some of the early West 
ern pioneers is illustrated by a story in the history of Abraham 
Lincoln. Members of the early Illinois Legislature bitterly com- 
plained of the amount of game—venison and grouse of the most 
delicious quality—which was served them in taverns; they clam 
ored for bacon. They were starving, they said, “for something 
civilized.” 


looking away into space, her toil worn hands obeying the de- 
mands of her soul. Little Betty’s much loved dollie was 
seated near where she could hear the grand music if little 
Betty could not. Awkward, hard working Webster was doing 
his best and kept time and tune with the player. A left out 
feeling came over Mr. Percy as he stood outside in the gloom. 
These simple pleasures were all well enough, that he had to 
admit. Was he wrong ?—could his mother have been in the 
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HouSEKEEPING. 


Original in GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 
AN EMERGENCY DINNER. 


FROM REMNANTS TO KE FOUND IN MANY REFRIGERATORS. 


ING-A-LING-LING” sounded the 
quick, imperious notes of the tel- 
ephone bell, in the stillness of 
Mrs. Ray’s chamber where she 
sat sewing. Her face lighted up 
with a responsive smile, for she 
surmised that it meant a message 
from-her husband. Hurrying to 
the mysterious * hole in the wall ”’ 
she called, in a clear, sweet voice, 
* What's wanted?” Mrs. Ray, 
with all the loyalty of her soul for 

the purity of the king’s English, objected to the usual, but 

none the less dreadful, * Hello!” In that *so-near-and-yet- 
so-far’’ voice, which the telephone has made so familiar, she 
heard Mr. Ray say: ‘You remember who Dick Cabot and 

Joe Stirling are?) They're in town, and just made me a call. 


of these things are not, if properly managed, injured |, 
keeping, she bought a sufficient quantity to secure wholes 
prices. She could laugh at Fate and smile serenely at John’s 
guests, and bid defiance to butcher and grocer. 

With pencil and paper she carefully planned the followi 
menu: 


Js 


‘otato Soup. 
Fish en Coquille. 
Mutton Rechauffé. 
Escaloped Tomatoes. Riced Potatoes. Creamed Spaghet 
Vol au Vent Chicken. Cheese Souffle. 
Oyster Salad. 
frozen Apricots. Sponge Ladypfingers. 
Crackers and Cheese. 
Then she descended to the kitchen for a conference w 
Susan, the maid of all work. Susan was a buxom down Fs 


| girl whom Mrs. Ray had imported from her Maine home 


I’ve invited them out to dine to-night;—family dinner, you | 


know, but [ll bring out whatever you say.” 

“Very well; I'll telephone before twelve if I need any- 
thing. Will they come with you?” 

“Yes, on the 5.40 train; and May, wear your green dress, 
please?” 

“ Certainly, if you like. What slippers?” 

This last inquiry was a touch of sarcasm, but he answered 
good naturedly: *O, the bronze ones.” 

“ 4u revoir,” she laughed back. 

She knew that Dick and Joe were two of Mr. Ray’s college 
friends, and that Dick had risen to be Professor Richard 
Cabot, in a great university, and that Joe Stirling had in- 


herited his father’s fortune, married into a fashionable New | 


York family, and lived in great elegance. Mr. Ray had un- 
bounded confidence in his wife’s ability to meet any emer- 
gency, and it was no uncommon thing for him to bring guests 
home to dine, on a few hours’ notice. He always offered to 
bring .out from the city whatever she wanted, with a man’s 
obtuseness that anything he should bring only arrived ten 
minutes before dinner was served. 

For her husband’s sake, Mrs. Ray always enjoyed entertain- 


ing his friends, for he was an orphan and never knew home | 
delights and home freedom till their marriage. Living twelve | 


miles from the city, with only country provision stores and a 
peripatetic butcher, made the dinner question sometimes a 
serious matter, 

Mrs. Ray’s “cold closet’? could reveal the secret of her 
always, “rising to the occasion,” for she kept a supply, not 
only of canned fruits, but canned vegetables, meats, lobster, 
salmon, and always the useful tomato. She knew the real 
value and convenience of canned articles, but as there are at 
least three grades in the market, she wisely bought only the 
best. ‘The salmon was always ready for a salad; the lobster, 
besides furnishing a soup, could be escaloped, or utilized for 
an entrée ; the canned fruit would furnish delicious puddings 
and delicate frozen fruits, and the tomato-can hinted of 
escaloped or stewed dishes, a soup and a variety of sauces. 
Mrs. Ray did not forget to fortify her larder with extract of 
beef, gelatine, dried fruits like citron, raisins, prunes ; evapo- 
rated fruits like peaches or apricots, a few cans of Alghieri’s 
soups, that need only to be heated, a box of macaroni and 


spaghetti and a jar of preserved ginger. In the fall she | 
always made several kinds of sweet pickles, spiced fruits, jel- | 


lies, and other toothsome relishes. In the coldest corner 
near the window, wrapped in dark cambric, was sacredly kept 
the indispensable gallon can of the best olive oil, which pre- 
served its sweetness by always being cold and dark. As most 


previous year. Susan had ambitions to be a cooking sch 
teacher, the one kind of teaching that is not over-crowd 


To aid her ambitions, Mrs. Ray frequently sent her into 


city for lessons at the cooking school, and she had her 
ward in the dainty dishes that Susan was proud to serve. 
When Mrs. Ray announced company for dinner, Susai 
once drew out from the kitchen table drawer her preci 
book of * Receipts and Methods,” which she had filled y 
gleanings from her own experiments, as well as cook 


7 


school information. 

*“ Now, ma’am, which kind of potato soup do you want? 

“The kind you had last week.” 

That was this receipt, and she read: 

Potato Soup. 

“ Boil a quart of milk with a stalk of celery and an onion. 
six potatoes soft, and mash fine and light. Add the boiling mil 
tablespoonful of butter, and pepper and salt. Rub throug 
strainer, and serve immediately.” 


“T spose a cupful of whipped cream, after it’s in 
tureen, makes it a sight better.” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Ray, “and Widow Brown will be glad to 
spare us extra milk. The halibut that was left from yest 
day’s dinner you can flake and season well, but don’t 
more than a half slice of onion in the cream that you mois 
it with, and a little butter and salt. It’s prettier baked in 
scallop shells that I got at the seashore last year than 
other way, only don’t get them too brown; I like the wi 
bake better. ‘There is enough meat left on that leg of boi 
mutton for a réchaufe, isn’t there?” 

“ Réchauffé is warmed over, I s’pose. Yes, and I kno 
tip-top way; just chop it very fine and stir in a teaspoonful! 
made English mustard, a cupful of milk, a little bit of flo 
and then put into the pan a piece of butter as big as an Eng 
lish walnut, and just keep stirring till it boils, (it burns eas 
and then put this over triangular half-slices of toasted brea: 

“ Be sure and have it hot and don’t put in much pepper 
salt, or it will be over-seasoned,” said Mrs. Ray. 

*Escaloped tomatoes are easy enough,” said Susan, * ai 
riced potatoes is nothing but mashed potatoes run throug! 
coarse sieve into the vegetable dish; but, spaghetti, how 
that to be done?” 

“That’s in the cold closet and looks like macaroni, ab« 
an eighth of an ineh in diameter. Don’t break it, but plun 
a handful of the long sticks into rapidly boiling salted wat 
and, as they soften, bend and coil the spaghetti witho tt 
breaking, and then boil until tender. Drain it and pour co'd 
water through it to keep it from sticking, and then serve, s 
you would macaroni, with cream sauce. It looks nicer witli 
cracker crumbs that have been mixed with melted butter 
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nkled over the top. I don’t like two vegetables served 
| any course, but with a r¢chauf’ it seems more ‘hearty’ 
rentlemen.” 
isan knitted her forehead over the next item, for her dis- 
on never allowed her to pronounce a French word till 
heard Mrs. Ray say it, and then she caught it at once. 
Please, ma’am, what's this chicken thing?” 
Yh, vol au vent. I remembered you had half a cold 
en that we had planned for to-morrow’s soup. Make 
of your nicest puff-paste and roll it out an eighth of an 


thick, and cut it out as you would for tarts, only build | 
up higher, and bake them an hour, You had better put a | 


of stale bread in the center lest your pastry, which is 
ys so very puffy, fills up the center. Make five, and save 
unds you cut from the centers for covers, only don’t bake 
so long. Cut up the white meat of the chicken, moisten 
the gravy that was left, season well, cook it a little and 
put it into the pastry and put on the covers.” 
think,” said Susan, with justifiable pride, * that I’ve got 
ecret of puff-paste; it’s keeping it just freezing cold the 
time. And it’s a good idea to make an oval hoop of 
paper, about two inches high, a little larger than the 
y, to keep it from scorching.” 
1e vol au vents will be excellent I’m sure, for your puff- 
is a/ways just right. ‘The cheese soufflé you make by 
g two tablespoonfuls of butter in a sacuepan with a 
ig tablespoonful of flour, When they are mixed per- 
smooth, add half a cupful of milk, half a teaspoonful of 
nd a bit of cayenne. Cook it only two minutes and 
put in yolks of three beaten eggs, and a cupful of grated 
e. Doso much this morning, and set to cool. Before 
ike (it takes adout half an hour or little less) add the 
s of four eggs beaten stiff and put in a buttered dish. It 
come straight from the oven to the table, so don’t put it 
bake till we sit down to dinner, for it will take us more 
vhalf hour to get through the other three courses. The 
r salad you fix just as you did for my reception, and 
you go to the post-office at noon, buy a pint.” 
‘lad we have some celery to chop up to go with them. 
cooking school teacher said it was nicer to marinate 
with French dressing. I’ve got a nice bottle of mayon- 
dressing to serve with them. We've proved that mayon- 
properly managed cav be kept. It’s been snug up toa 
- of ice all the time, and I shall give it such a churning 
e I open the bottie, it'll be light as a feather.” You 
I made some sponge lady fingers before breakfast, and 
ht to freeze those apricots right off.” 
low do you do them?” said Mrs. Ray, willing to humor 
‘treasure of a servant.” 
cut a can of apricots into small pieces and put in a quart 
ter and a pint of sugar, and freeze it in the ice cream 
‘ras soon as it is dissolved. That new mould is a 
y for it. If you don’t mind my buying a little more 
i, | s’pose it looks prettier with whipped cream piled up 
order round it on the platter.” 
ou may get the cream, if the Widow Brown can spare it, 
yy and by I'll tell you what dishes to serve the courses 


rs. Ray returned to the kitchen in a few minutes, saying : 
in, here’s a piece of luck! Mrs. Cole has just sent mea 
. saying she is suddenly called to New York with Mr. 
and she sent me two small cucumbers that she had 
ing for her own dinner. They are just the thing for my 
n the scallop shells.” 


irs. Ray’s table was always “ the nicest of the nice,”—fine 


cloth and napkins ironed to a polish, and always laid on 
ton flannel undercloth, to prevent noise. Her silver was 
ys shining, and her glass clear, and Susan served the 


dinner as ceremoniously every day, in her white cap and 
apron, as if the governor were a guest. When Susan could 
be spared from preparations in the kitchen, Mrs. Ray 
planned the dishes for the courses. The soup was to be 
served in the silver tureen—a wedding gift, with soup plates 
of fine white china. The scallop shells with the fish were to 
be laid on a napkin on a platter of dark blue Canton, using 
the breakfast plates to match. The cucumber, in a small 
Canton bowl with a piece of ice, was to be brought to Mrs. 
Ray, with a silver waiter containing a cut-glass bottle of 
vinegar, and one of oil, a salt cellar and pepper box, a large 
tablespoon and fork. She always prepared the French dress- 
ing on the table, remembering that cucumbers require a 
generous salting. ‘These were passed after the fish, and each 
person was expected to put them on the plate beside the 
shell. 

The réchaufffé was served on a dinner set of Copeland’s 
cream ware, covered with a flower pattern of old Stafford- 
shire; the tomatoes, spaghetti, riced potatoes from covered 
dishes of the same ware. The vo/ au vent of chicken and the 
cheese soufflé were honored with dark red Kaga plates and 
platter. The salad set was Dresden * blue onion,” with scal- 
loped edges. For the frozen fruit was reserved the pretty set 
of hand-painted china with designs of fruit or flowers; and 
the lady fingers looked pretty tied up in a bunch with a_ blue 
satin ribbon on a paper-lace napkin, on a square plate. None 
of her dishes were very expensive, but they were in excellent 
taste and made a pleasing variety. 

With many regrets that she had no choice cut flowers, she 
made an effective center-piece of a low, thrifty, monthly rose 
bush with several blossoms. Olives on an amber dish, an ice 


| dish of glittering frost glass, and two caraffes completed the 


attractive table. When ready, she said: ‘“ No flowers, no 
fruit, no game, not even a roast, only warmed-over and fixed- 
up dishes! I’m afraid Jack’s elegant friends won't want to 
come again,” and she sighed. 

Before dinner was over, Mr. Ray was very proud of his 
little wife, as course after course came on in appetizing succes- 
sion. She looked quite charming, too, in the pale-green, 
nun’s veiling dress that was his favorite. 

Immediately after dinner, Susan brought the coffee ap- 
pointments, on a waiter of Japanese lacquer, into the library, 
and Mrs. Ray made “a cup fit for the gods *’—that is, if the 
gods are as good judges of coffee as nectar. She used a 
Russian filter of shining brass, and tiny cups of delicate china 
in pale pink. 

The two guests went back to Boston on the last train, and 
the professor said: ‘ Fine wife, Jack has, to be sure, and a 
model housekeeper.” 

“You're right; she’s charming, and if she gets up sucha 


| dinner as that on short notice. what a banquet it must be 


when she gives a company dinner, and has time to prepare.” 
—O. M. E. Rowe. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
A JINGLE FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 
A BAD DISASTER. 
Two boys a tobogganing went ; 
The wind, it blew a blaster; 
Their sled shot down the sloping hill, 
Each moment flying faster. 
They struck upon a hidden stump, 
And met with a disaster ; 
Two little boys went limping home, 
Their noses patched with plaster. 
—Frank H, Stauffer. 


CouRTEsY in the mistress of a house consists in feeding conver- 
sation, never in usurping it. She is the guardian of this species of 
sacred fire, but it must be accessible to all.—1/me. Swetchine. 
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MRS. EATON'S TEA PARTY. 


“TEN DOLLARS ENOUGH” TO PROVIDE WELL FOR A TEA PARTY OF 
Firry GuESTs. 


RS. EATON, who lived in one of the 
prettiest villages of central New York, 
was entertaining her cousin, Mrs. Pom- 
eroy, of Boston. There was an inti- 
macy, a sort of royal comradeship, be- 
tween them, of finer fibre than that 
which grows out of mere relationship, 
and for this reason every moment 
was full of rare, sweet interchange of 
thought and feeling. They had been 

of one mind and heart from childhood up to lovely woman- 

hood; had married on the same day,—Mrs. Pomeroy to 
go away to the great city that had since been her home; 

Mrs. Eaton to settle down in her native village as the 

wife of a physician. Both marriages had proved felicitous in 

the extreme, and now, after five years, Mrs. Pomeroy had 
come back for her first visit. The good old times had all 
been talked over, precious mutual confidences had been ex- 


changed, and yet the moments had seemed to fly all too fast, 
for there was so much yet unsaid. 

“ How I would like to invite some company while you are 
here, Louise,” Mrs. Eaton remarked one morning, as they sat 
in the bay window of the cozy sitting-room, both busy at some 
trifle of fancy work. 

“That would be charming, Grace! for then I might hope to 
meet old friends that otherwise I might not see at all during 
my short visit.” 

“The only trouble,” remarked Mrs. Eaton, thoughtfully, 
“is that we can hardly afford the expense, and that has stood 
in my way ‘ull I am indebted to all my friends, some of them 
twice over. My husband has a splendid practice, year in and 
year out, but, as he is too tender hearted to press his claims, 
he has bills of long standing still unpaid. People, as a rule, 
pay everything before they settle a doctor's bill, forgetting 
that he has to be ready day or night, in heat and cold, rain 
and sunshine to go at their beck and call. Those who have 
been owing us a long time give the most costly entertain- 
ments and invite us to them, yet we cannot invite a few 
friends without denying ourselves in other things.” 

* Don’t feel unhappy about it on my account, Grace, for I 
really care more for your interests than my own pleasure. 
The time will come after a while, though, when only those 
that love you most will invite you, and it will end in your 
being left out of general society. For the sake of your 
children, as well as yourself and husband, you cannot afford 
to do this. There are certain duties that we owe to mankind, 
not the least of which is hospitality. Why, bless you, child, 
it would be a good advertising medium for your husband's 
business. The appearance of success is next to success 
itself, and people like to employ a physician who seems to be 
prosperous.” 

“That is capital reasoning, Louise, but it does not settle 
the present financial difficulty.” 

“*How much do you fancy it would cost to entertain fifty 
persons?” 

“Twenty-five dollars, to say the least.” 

“Take off fifteen dollars and give me the balance and I 
will promise to provide refreshments that will be suitable for 
such an occasion, and satisfactory to all concerned.” 

“You always were a perfect treasure in case of an emer- 
gency, Louise, but I am sure you cannot give a party on ten 
dollars.” 

“Shure, and I’m not decavin’ ye mum,” said Mrs. Pomeroy, 


laughingly, imitating the rich brogue of her cousin’s ser\ 
girl. * Really, Grace, few persons attend parties with 


soul idea of eating, and people of any refinement care ) 
little for these things. Let what you have be nicely and « 
cately prepared and served daintily, and it will please be 
than a feast of fat things and wine on the lees. Now if 
think you can undertake it, after all this encourageme: 
will promise to take full charge of the refreshments, 
the help of your good Bridget, and relieve you ot 
responsibility.” 

*You have my full consent, Louise, but I beg to be 
lightened as to the bill of items, for | am anxious to k 
how you can make ten dollars cover the exp-nse.” 


* Loan me your pencil and note book a moment and | 


try and convince you. I will buy at first 


Eight pounds of pickled tongue, . Sr 
Eight pounds of chicken for salad, 
Six pounds of butter, I 
One sack of flour, 

Four quarts cream, . I 


Five pints bulk oysters, 
One-half dozen lemons, 
Celery, 
Gelatine, 
Two dozen eggs, 
Crackers, 
Potatoes, : 
Parsley for garnishing, 
Coffee, 
“There, my dear, you can readily see by footing tl 
that [| have a margin of twenty-five cents for flavoring ¢ 
little thing I may have overlooked, So you can proc 
make out your list and write your invitations.” 
* And you are sure there will be enough, Louise ?” 


Beyond a doubt, and I would not be surprised if yor 
enough left over for another party.” . 

The day before the party, Mrs. Pomeroy boiled the 1 
and left it to cool in the water in which it was boiled. 
then made two large white cakes from the following r 
this smount making one cake : 

One cupful of butter and two of sugar, rubbed to a crean 
cupful of sweet milk, four cupfuls of flour, the well-beaten w 
of eight eggs, two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder; bake in ; 
quart pan, in a moderate oven. 

When the two cakes were made there were the yolks 
teen eggs to be used in some way. Mrs. Pomeroy had 
careful to put each eight in a bowl by themselves. SI! 
added one pound of English currants to her list, and sh 
She then to 
cups of sugar, three-fourths cupful of butter, three-f« 


dee 


ceeded to wash and dry them thoroughly. 


cupful of sweet milk, the yolks of eight eggs, three cup! 
flour, two small teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, a little 
meg, and one large cupful of currants, mixing the b: 
powder and currants with the flour; and this made an 
kind of cake, which she baked in bars and frosted with 
frosting. She used the same rule, leaving out the cur 
and using vanilla for flavoring, and this she frosted 
chocolate frosting. 

By this time Bridget had the potatoes pared and slic« 
Saratoga chips, and Mrs. Pomeroy superintended it 
enough to be assured that the girl knew exactly how it s! 
be done. She then put one package of gelatine to so 
one pint of cold water. Selecting four fresh lemons 
grated the yellow peel from two and squeezed the juice 
all into an earthern pan. She then added one quart of 
ing water and the gelatine, which was now ready, and s 
ened the mixture only enough to leave it a pleasant 


decided tart. When the gelatine was thoroughly disso. 
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she strained it into moulds and set it away to cool. 


) be served with whipped cream. 


At night Bridget set the sponge for both brown and white 
read, and prepared the chickens so that they might be 


oked early in the morning. 


\fter breakfast the next morning Mrs. Pomeroy prepared 
e chicken for the salad according to a recipe she had found 
Goop HovusEKEEPING. The oysters came next in order, 


led sufficient rolled cracker to make them of a consistency 
work into pats, which were the size and thickness of a 
uit before it is baked, or about one inch in thickness. 
made the pats and laid them on platters and set them 

ay, to be fried in butter and served hot at night. 

She then prepared to frost her cake. Eggs being quite ex- 


nsive she used a recipe that she had proved to be very 
e: Put four tablespoonfuls of sweet milk in a basin over 
low fire; when it simmers stir in slowly one cupful of 
mulated sugar, Let it boil five minutes, without stirring, 
n set the dish in cold water or on ice, and stir to a cream. 
s frosting does not flake off and with a little practice is 
fect. Flavor according to taste. If it gets hard too soon, 


t again. 


Che chocolate frosting was made by grating half a bar of 
colate (not the sweet) and covering it with cold water; 
k till it thickens, then cool and thicken with pulverized 
r. It will keep a long time if kept in a cool place. 
leanwhile Mrs. Eatou was busy with her preparations. 
g a natural artist, she had purchased cards four inches 


iT 


yrs, and upon each, traced in delicate characters, was the 


ne of a guest. 


nly those who have lived in a country town can under- 
nd the buzz and excitement that grew out of Mrs. Eaton’s 
templated party. Of course it would be something grand 
ause her cousin, Mrs. Pomeroy, would be there to tell her 


it was the latest thing in Boston. 


Chere was great anxiety as to whether they would be ex- 
ted to wear gloves and go in carriages, or assert their 


lependence and please themselves, 


Che evening of the party came, and Mrs. Eaton’s house 
kked charmingly bright and the entertainment promised 
ll. For once the doctor had been astonished 


asure by the settlement of long standing bills. 


ney enabled him to indulge his taste for the beautiful, and 
: house was filled with the delicate perfume that came from 


rrofusion of flowers. 


lhe tables looked beautiful with their array of fine linen, 
ver and china, while beside each plate was a little bouquet 
radiant blossoms. Mrs. Eaton paired off her guests re- | 
rdless of any ideas of consanguinity, which broke up all 
rmality, and they surrounded the tables in a merry mood, 
immed with everything they saw, particularly with the 
sy and graceful way that their hostess had in serving her | 


freshments. 


Music, charades, and games, all planned by Mrs. Pomeroy, 
lowed the supper, and at a late hour all went home, voting | 
e party the most delightful one of the season. 
iton says that as a matter of business alone party giving is 


sirable. 


Mrs. Eaton had the consciousness of having done her duty 
her friends and at the same time given herself and her | 
1est a great pleasure. The next morning, when she came to 
ok over the remnants of the feast, she found that enough 


| she decided to have a new dish called oyster pats. 
iined the liquor from the oysters, then chopped them fine, 
stored the liquor, seasoned them with salt and pepper, then 


e and decorated them in many a fanciful design in water 


problems that are 
ich more difficult of solution in a small city than in a large 
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tongue and bread remained for a goodly number of sand- 
wiches, and by buying some lady-fingers to mix with her cake 
she could venture to invite quite a party of young people for 
the evening. Coffee, sandwiches, cake and whipped cream 
would do nicely for her impromptu gathering, and, as it 
turned out, the second party was quite as much of a success 
as the first. 

—Mrs. L. Allen. 


Prepared for Goop HOUSEKEEPING 


PRACTICAL HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 
TESTED AND FounpbD USFFUL. 


Machine grease may be removed from wash goods by dipping in 
cold rain water and soda. 


If mustard be mixed with the white of an egg instead of water, 
the plaster will draw without blistering the skin. 

If the brass top of a kerosene lamp has come off, it may be re- 
paired with plaster of Paris wet with a little water. 

Stains may be removed from the hands by washing them in to- 
mato juice, or salts of lemon, or diluted oxalic acid. 


No kitchen should be without scales to test the integrity of 
things purchased by weight, and to measure the quantities in the 
various recipes. 

To remove a glass stopper from a bottle, dip a piece of cloth in 
boiling water and hold it fora moment or two around the neck of 
the bottle. The heat will cause the glass to expand, when the 
stopper can easily be removed. 

Wash black stockings in strong salt water, then dry them and 
wash again in another solution, finishing in clear water. If prop- 
erly done, the dye will not rub off. 


Use no soap nor scrubbing brush in cleaning oil cloth, but wash 
off the dirt with water and flannel; then go over with milk, and rub 
with a soft brush until dry and shining. 

Soiled white fur can be nicely cleaned by rubbing it thoroughly 
in white flour. It should then be hung out of doors for half an 
hour. Repeat the process several times and the fur will be equal 
to new. 

A solution of two parts of muriate of tin and four parts of water 
applied with acamel’s hair brush, will take writing ink out of 
paper. After the writing has disappeared, the paper shouid be 
passed through water and dried. 

Old newspapers will put the finishing touch to newly cleansed 
silver, knives and forks and tinware better than anything else. 
Rub them well and make perfectly dry. They are excellent to 
polish old stoves that have not been blackened for some time. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


BEDTIME FOR BIRDS AND BABIES. 


“Come, Nelly dear, it’s time to get undrest, 
Each little bird is sleeping in its nest.” 

“Yes, but wait till I tell you how they go, 
Because I watched them, and I’m sure I know.” 


“To get undrest; I s’pose they just take off their wings, 
And then the mother-bird stays there and sings, and sings, 
She wouldn’t leave them all alone, out in the dark, 

To be frightened, like 1 am, when the big dogs bark.” 


‘*My mamma says: ‘ Kiss me, dear, and say your prayers, 
Company’s coming, and I must go down stairs.’ 

And Sundays she says: ‘Good night, my little Nell, 
Mamma can’t stay now, for I hear the church-bell.’”’ 


** She wouldn’t go to parties, that mother-bird, 

Nor to church either, even if she heard 

The bell; she don’t care for any of those things, 

So she just stays there and sings, and sings, and sings.’ 


**Tf I could lay my head right on my mamma's breast, 

Like baby-birds, all close together in their nest, 

And mamma’‘d stay beside me, and let me hear her sing, 

I'd go right straight to bed as good as any thing.” 

— Virginia Dare. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
FLORAL ESTHETICS AT HOME. 

SIMPLE ARRANGMENTS WITH GRASSES AND NATURAL DRIED FLOWERS. 
LOWERS in the home are no longer 
considered a luxury, but a necessity 
by the progressive housewife. The 
interest they awaken, the refining 
atmosphere they bestow—in fact, the 
fairness, freshness, brightness of the 
higher life is associated with their 
sweet presence. Like all the pets of 
the household they must have care, 
but the attention demanded by grow- 
ing plants is more of aresource and 
recreation than a burden. There is 
that in the companionship of plant- 
life so indescribably winning, that it 
becomes a pleasure to respond to their needs, and it is 
among fhe consolations of nature to minister to their wants. 
To awaken the love of plants, and an appreciation of flow- 
ers in children, the influence of which is highly important 
and most desirable in forming the character and disposition, 
theré must be intimate and constant association with them. 
In this age when opportunities for studying plants are so 
wide, it is almost vulgar for the young to grow up ignorant of 
the names and habits of the most beautiful objects of God's 
creation. The eye of the child is trained in form and color 
by flowers; and there is an instinctive affinity between the 
young one and the blossom. ‘The babe will reach for the 


nosegay before it will notice other things, and a cluster of 
flowers will delight the toddler more than most anything else. 

The thoughtful housewife, and the comprehensive mother 
will always have some dainty arrangeinent of flowers in the 
house. There will be a neat and well chosen assortment of 
plants in the garden, be it ever so small in summer; there 
will be the window garden in winter and spring, and always 
Howers at table, and in positions where they beautify in 
apartments of the home. “But how are we to have flowers 
in winter around the houséf when we cannot get them?” 
some one asks. I know that when there is but little bloom 
on the pots in the window, one dislikes to cut it off to deco- 
rate the table ; however, this is a good place to impress upon 
the window gardener the importance of knowing just when to 
take off the flowers from a blooming plant, for off they must 
come if a fine and constant crop is desired. 

So many natural flowers are now among the possibilities of 
plant culture, which dry in perfection retaining their brilliant 
colors, and such a variety may be ordered of these exquisite 
productions, from the great depots of floral supplies in our 
cities, that it is an easy and inexpensive matter to havea stock 
of these beauties on hand with which to embellish the home, 
using dried grasses, or fresh foliage snipped from the window | 
garden in combination. Among the plants chosen for house 
cultivation the grass known as Acorus is very thrifty and en- 
during, and very useful to cut from. ‘The new Asparagus 
( fenuissimus) is another of charming elegance and when 
placed in a flower glass, if only in a small piece, will produce 
a lovely effect. The ordinary field grass (Agrostis) when in 
blossom should be cut in quantities and dried for winter use. 

Statice that is a delicate pink, purple, and yellow, is among 
the handsomest flowers that dry in perfection. Rodanthus, 
the starry Cape of Good Hope flowers, and the bride’s flower 
of the Alps, Edelweiss, are extremely dainty associated with 
grasses. Nothing exceeds in fanciiul grace the effects of 
light grasses, with their many tints, their silky polish, and 
their pendant plumes especially for dinner decorations. They 
require however, nice arrangement to display their several 
habits and their fragile lines ; but their light and gentle fash- | 


ion of drooping can be well shown on the table without inte 
fering with the sight of those on the other side. When mo: 
color is required combine any of the dried flowers abo\ 
mentioned, or any fresh flowers that are available. Sma 
light blossoms such as daisies, forget-me-not, heliotrope, 
primroses, that may be in flower in the window are charmi 
intermingled among dried, or fresh grasses. 

Set pieces are inappropriate to form of grasses, which | 
their identity if controlled, but Acorus and Agrostis are bea 
tiful for fringing center pieces, or the table scarfs now so fas 
ionable. ‘The latter are even more easily made of natural dri 
Howers than fresh blossoms and may be used many times 
carefully laid away ina box: each time they are brought « 
they will be a new delight. Cut a scarf that will extend 1 
length of the table out of soft white silesia, making it qu 
narrow in the middle and gradually widening to the en 
On this sew Cape flowers or blush Rodanthus, and fri: 
the sidesand ends with #7/sa or any of the grasses. Cor 
copias of glass, silver, or pottery, or the grace eful horns s 
by the florist’s are among the prettiest holders for grass 
and may swing from the center lamp over the table. ‘| 
sweep and drooping grace of grasses are admirably display 
by arranging them to hang. 

The dried green moss (Zycopodium) may be made in 
ornamental mats, on which a rush basket, round or o\ 


filled with dried blossoms and foliage may be placed wi! 
though simple, is a lovely addition to the table. Place in 
center of the pied e the erect grasses and let every speal h 


space to toss out its tiny panicles, or quiver its fanta 
plumes. Around the taller grasses put those of lower gr 
and then the soft and silky growth may be plunged in clust 
until it tangles out on tothe mossy mat. Flowers either fi 
or dried if introduced into this grassy oval should be u 
sparingly. ‘The common sedge grass or water weed s¥ 
city markets makes an exceedingly pretty garniture for 
fish course. 

Those who take pleasure in plant-hunting 


will be surprised to find what a delightful collection they 


in the wor 


unearth or pull up, even in the coldest weather, near stre 
or bogs, yellow-eyed grass, sedge-grass and brackes, b 
rush, twig rush, and a variety of pretty growth will be 


covered which will make a charming decoration, at home } 
sible. Vases shaped out of card board if covered with b 
lichens, dried moss, and twigs and branches in relief, are 
thetic holders for grasses and dried flowers. The wi 
growth may be either pasted or sewed on tothe paste bg 
form. 

Slender flower glasses filled with a few spears of bent g1 
are an elegant and delicate ornamentation for a bracket 
wall cabinet. ‘The fan-shaped leaves of the maiden-hai1 
which turn golden in Autumn, should be gathered and pres 
and laid away ready for the time when a dried flower or foli 
decoration is required. These leaves add to the fanc 
effect of golden grasses. They retain their shape, sheen a 
color when pressed. Sprigs of dried Arisa with its dangli 
blossoms, are extremely handsome for fringing a dish in whi 
yellow skinned fruit is served, such as bananas, oranges, eté 

To the uninitiated the revelations in dried and press 
foliage to be procured with little trouble, are amazing. Lea\ 
of the Imperial silver tree of Cape of Good Hope, are of su 
a remarkable texture, that they look as if cut froma silve 
finished cloth. ‘These are very elegant for tying into wreat 
or lyres, and may be festooned effectively with purple stati: 
Iridescent leaves of the polished, fleshy saxifraga, are se 
daily in bundles from South Carolina to the New York flo: 
market. ‘They aresplendid when combined with yellow ros 
or golden grasses. 


—Mrs. Fannie A. Bens: 
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HOUSE CLEANING. 


WHEN AND How SHALL IT BE Done? 


2.HALL we have thorough house cleaning in the 


> spring and fall, or only at one of these sea- 


sons? If at only one, which is the most advis- 
able time? The first question I answer in the 
. ie negative, deciding promptly from my own 
\ experience, and from the same standpoint I 
give the verdict in favor of spring as the best 


season for thorough work in this direction. 
Nature in her orderly work sets us an example 
ae in this, as in many other of her arrangements. 
ae The March winds, although so chilly and pene- 

ig, blow off the old leaves from the trees, and the loose, 
gl) rubbish into hollows and ditches. Then come the April 

‘rs to soften and wash off what the wind has not removed, 


y its gentle disintegrating force, to prepare the soil that 
nder seedlings and roots may be able to find their way to 


hand light. Many animals and insects have this regular 


spr g cleaning. The bees clean their hives as completely as 


New England housekeeper. In spring we feel, stirring 


gh all our veins, the same impulse to be at work which we 
. inifested in all the operations of outdoor life. We should 
pen all our doors and windows, and let into our rooms 


irifying influence of air and sunlight, removing by brush, 


ie solvent power of alkalies and water, the dust which 


es and stoves, in spite of our weekly cleaning, have 


into crevices and corners. Mattresses and bedclothing, 


\ the cold and storms of winter would not allow us to 


xpose to the sun and air, should now be put, on a sunny 


‘ntirely outside, that these purifying agents may pene- 


hrough them. ‘The fresh and sweet smell which they 
hus receive and give out will amply reward us for the 
work. No corner, from the cellar to the attic, should 


scape the sharp eyes of the good housekeeper. 


w Shall all this necessary work be accomplished without 


dD 


xing the mental and physical strength? No house- 
‘r should, if she can possibly avoid it, Jet her labors, 


12, 


in this important business of house cleaning, use up her 


of vital force. No amount of cleanliness will atone for 
ss. She should always bear in mind that there should 
) conflict of duties, that good housekeeping requires that 
she should keep her health unimpaired, and be able to preside 


her home with cheerful equanimity. She should never 


rtake to accomplish more in one day, than can be done 

ase and pleasure. I have no sympathy with that foolish 

ry of trying to see which, in a neighborhood, shall first 

house cleaning. I have heard some women boast that 

e first week in March their houses were all in order, 

No voman should indulge the thought that what she is doing 

‘drudgery, but that, like her great exampler—Nature, she is 
per. orming a refining and elevating process. 

sun, the air, the budding trees, the gentle rain, the 

sweet wild flowers are all teaching us lessons in obedience, 

0 one alone, but to a// laws—that violation of physical 

‘es, even in necessary work, will certainly be followed by 

enalty affixed. The glad summer should find us strong 

n body and mind to enjoy all the rich feast of the charms of 

re which are spread so lavishly before us. 

young friend said to me, while the white mantle of winter 

su! covered the ground, “Oh, I begin, as spring approaches, 

(0 worry about my house cleaning!” This, I answered, 

is wrong; in this you should try to practise the art of for- 

setng. Enjoy and make good use of your present oppor- 

tunities that, when the proper time comes, you will have the 
strength to take up this work with pleasure. 

‘| is a great mistake to upset many or all the rooms of a 


Goop House KEEPING. 


house at once. It is this which has caused the men of the 
homes in which this is the practice to regard clvaning house as 
a dreaded visitation. Only what work can be finished in the 
forenoon should be attempted. For the remainder of the day 
let the subject be tabooed, and the power, according to one 
of our great authors, “the grandest of which human nature is 
capable,” be exercised of putting it aside, and reserving a 
fund of strength for the emergencies of the coming day. 

Every one should have an interest in something entirely 
away from the line of the morning’s work, which will prove a 
quiet and interesting retreat of rest,—reading, culture of 
flowers, topics of general interest, anything which will lead 
the thoughts into an entirely different channel. Without 
such refuge one will always be in danger of becoming a mere 
housekeeper, and nothing else. Such a woman will lose all 
freshness and vitality, and will soon be known as a tiresome 
woman, never talking of aught else but her work, kitchen and 
servant. We should guard against becoming bores in anything. 

Men, when meeting each other, seldom talk shop or office, 
or bring home to their families the details of their business. 
Women are oftener addicted to this habit. chiefly because 
they allow their work to be too engrossing, not seeking the 
antidote in variety of thought and occupation. Why should 
we be in such a hurry about cleaning our houses? Why not 
resolve to devote only two days in a week to this work ? 

When I first began housekeeping, I tried to be as enter 
prising as my thrifty neighbors, and the first week in March 
found me, with “ my Ae/p,” hard at work, and we only paused 
in our operations to hurry through our necessary weekly 
labors till the house was thoroughly in order. In conse- 
quence | was completely exhausted and wholly unfitted for 
the enjoyment of the outdoor life of the spring months. I 
soon learned wisdom from sad experience, and gave up trying 
to emulate, in this fashion of puritan New England, my more 
enterprising friends. 

There are many employments calling for attention in the 
spring. I know of nothing so healthful and absorbing, and 
which will so well and thoroughly divert one’s mind from worry 
and care, as the preparation for and cultivation of flowers. 
How well they repay all the love and attention bestowed on 
them! How much they contribute to the refinement and 
happiness of home! They give pleasure to our guests, and 
to a sick friend they are a benediction. Let not the spring 
work of the house, necessary as it is to our health, prevent 
our heeding the call of these sweet, lovely stars that in 
“earth’s firmament shine.” 

There is time for the performance of all our duties, and it 
is not right that the housekeeper should miss the “new life 
in every gale, the summons of the gentle south wind from his 
blue throne of air,” to come out into the fields and the woods 
and learn lessons of hope, praise and trust from the opening 
wild flowers, the budding trees, and the gaily murmuring 
brooks. The birds sing their sweetest songs as they build 
their nests, and prepare for their little families. Thus should 
we mingle work and recreation, for “nothing which cannot 


be done with pleasure is worth doing.” 
—Mrs. R. F. Baxter. 


A LADY who took exception to her husband’s habitual wakeful- 
ness is credited with the invention of a mechanical device that, it is 
promised, shall do more to induce sleep than all that opiates, chloral 
hydrates, and even raw onions have ever done. The machine 
looks like a very long S, and is made in hard rubber, with a pad on 
one of its inner curves. At one end is a soft leather strap; at the 
other, its curve forms a handle. In use, the left hand pulls down 
the strap—after the instrument is placed on the neck—and the 
right hand laid on the handle presses down firmly, but not too 
firmly, the pad which rests on the carotid artery, so as to diminish 
the flow of blood tothe brain. During sleep, the brain is compara- 
tively bloodless, A rush of blood to the brain creates insomnia. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
A WELL SWEPT ROOM 


MAKEs GLAD OTHER SENSES THAN THAT OF SIGHT. 


. * HO of us does not enjoy the bright- 
ness of a freshly swept room, whose 


sweetness makes glad other senses 
than that of sight? And where and 
how may we attain perfection in 


this branch of housewifery which, 
from its hygienic importance as 
well as from our inability to con- 
tinually renew the furnishings of 
our homes, no other much exceeds ? 
A gentleman friend of the writer 
who is something of a traveler, but 
who suffers from sensitive lungs, has begged her to make 
public a good method of @izing out dust, and relegating it to 
out-of-doors, its proper sphere, as he was wearied out with the 


usual manner of sweeping which, though i 


agitates the dust- 
particles and allows them to fall on new surfaces, never ex- 
pels them from the house. He, himself threatened a contri 


bution to the “Cozy Corner.” hoping to get personal good 


] 


} 
| 


grims to breathe in their ha 


thereby, and to enable other pi 
ir sweet and pure. 


ing bed-rooms not dust but a 

Catherine Owen's articleon “Progressive Housekeeping” in 
the Christmas number of Goon HOUSEKEEPING is most excel- 
lent and largely in accord with my own methods of work, but, 
in her instructions relative to sweeping, it seems to me that 
her handling of the broom is more tiresome than my own. 
She says take a Jong, steady stroke. This, if the sweeper be 
slow motioned or feeble, will be the easier, but the young and 
active will be chafed and fatigued by it, and my experience 
with housemaids is that the quick short strokes wth the 
broom in proper position, i, e., with the handle leaning forward 
and the broom on the right side, is the habit of the best- 
trained sweepers. With the broom thus postured, the ambi 
tious dust-grains though they strive to rise are stricken down 
to rise again, and again to be driven back and so on until the 
open fireplace or the window is reached (never must the dirt 
of one room be swept into another) where the resulting dust- 
pile may be taken up. The tea-leaves or the crumpled 
moistened paper, advocated by the lady quoted, whose paper 
has inspired these supplementary lines, are valuable aids to 
the thorough gathering of the dust, though frequent rinsing 
of the broom serve the same purpose. 

An item which she omits I would like to recommend: viz, 
the removal from the room of all articles of furniture not too 
heavy, before the sweeping proper begins. My own Mary’s 
method is as follows: (And she is such a good Mary as I 
would like to bestow on all of my housekeeping friends who 
are worthy of her). Arrayedin acotton dress and pretty gray 
dust cap, and armed with broom that under the faucet has 
been thoroughly wetted and then well shaken—else soiling 
rather than cleansing would accrue,—and with feather and 
silk dusters and clean, damp whisk-broom she is ready for her 
task. Opening the windows, in which she is mindful of the 
direction of the wind, she unloops, carefully shakes, draws to 
one side and loosely knots their lace drapings. With the 
whisk she vigorously brushes off the upholstering of couches, 
tete-a-tetes, chairs, foot-rests, etc., then their framework is 
treated with the feather duster and, if there be carvings or 
spindles, the silk cloth—her’s is a worn silk handkerchief very 
soft—is brought into requisition, after which the thoroughly 
dusted pieces are rolled out and the doors closed. So too the 
ornaments of mantels, brackets, etc., are carried out, for bric- 
a-brac once thoroughly dust-covered seems never guite what 
it originally was, and frequent repetition of this neglect will 
surely cause their begriming. The articles which remain, 


and the beds in bedrooms, she covers with, for bed, pian 
bookcase or reading-table, a chintz cover three breadths wi 
and three and one-third yards long, while for dresser, etc., s! 
has them two breadths in width and two yards in length | 
of which cost only ninety cents). Though soiled sheets m 
be substituted for these calico covers, yet, even in the swee 
ing of a room, and amid its orderly disorder, there is opp: 
tunity for a little wstheticism, and Mary's love of propric 

right things in their right places—is fostered by the pre 
glazed cloths kept for this use alone. And they ave sweet 
than soiled linen! By a momentary shake in the air tl 
are freed of dust and ready for folding, and with a little c 
will do long service. 

Mrs. Owen’s instructions in regard to the dusting of 
room itself are very perfect and leave nothing to add save t 
fact that, for all but living or dining-rooms, thé thorou 
treatment insisted upon, will insure cleanliness for two we: 
or more. So that here, as elsewhere, we find that * whate 
is worth doing at all is worth doing well.” 

Conscientiousness ennobles even ignoble toil and tra 
mutes it into lofty work, and I cannot lay down my pen w 
out repeating from George Herbert, whose interest in 
avocations of working people was a marked trait in his loy 
character, the oft quoted couplet entirely apropos to my s 
ject and comforting indeed to those “In the Homes of 
World” who though having culture, find themselves oblig 
to perform drudgery thereby made * divine.”’ 

“ Who sweeps a room as for God’s laws. 
Makes that and the action fine.”’ 


—Mrs. Lewis Sx 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEVING 


I HEARD THE ROBIN SINGING. 


I heard the robin singing, 
High in the budding tree 
That late by surly tempest 
Was swayed upon the lea. 
The swollen and rushing streamlet 


Resounded down the d 


Where, late through lingering snow-drifts 
And frozen bars, it fell. 

And soft the southern breezes 
Low-murmured in the pine, 

Where weirdly all the winter 


I heard the north wind whine. 


And bird, and brook, and breezes 
Still to my soul did say: 
©, truth awakes from sorrow, 
And beauty from decay. 
D. J. Dona 
Prepared for HOUSEKEEPING. 
IT IS WELL TO REMEMBER, 
That “I forgot” is never an acceptable excuse. 
That there is no home where there are no hearts. 
That the despised of some people are the revered of others. 
That life, however short, is made still shorter by waste of tin 
That no lessons are so impressive as those our mistakes teach | 
That tardiness and precipitation are extremes equally to 
avoided. 
That publicity is the barn door upon which fools love to cha k 
their names. 
That those that are most willing to take risks are they who h: 
nothing to lose. 
That we cannot too soon convince ourselves how easily we m.) 
be dispensed with in the world. 


That men are guided less by conscience than by glory, and t 
the shortest way to glory is to be guided by conscience. 
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THE COZY CORNER. 


pian 
iS Wit In this corner we propose to have pleasant gossip with our readers and 
tc.. sl espondents, in passing matters of household interest, and that it may be 
th ean instructive and profitable louse hold E-xcha invite corres- 
tence of inquiry and information on ali sucjects of general interest and 
ts m we to the Homes of the World.)\—Goov HousEKEEPING. 

opp AFTER THE ENGLISH STYLE. 

pri tor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

pre lease ask some good cook to give a recipe for English Muffins 
wee! Crumpets, the kind that are sold in the streets of London. 


MAY KINGSTON. 


CARE OF THE DINING TABLE. 
r of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 
in you tell me through your valuable paper in what way white 
s and spots from cups can be taken from unvarnished, solid 
\ogany dining table; also, how best to keep it highly polished ? 
ENEVA, N. Y. M. M.C. 


CHOCOLATE GLAZING 
of LLOUSEKEEPING : 
\ New Subscriber” would ask for a recipe for “ Chocolate 
ing,” or filling for layer cake, that will not be sticky. I have 
ral back numbers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, purchased at 
rent times, none of which contain it. Mrs. J. K. W. 
ERMANTOWN, PA. 


WHITE HOUSE CHINA. 
of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 
Vill some one, through your magazine, tell me where | can find 
llustrated description of the set of dinner china painted for 
White House. Such a cescription was published in one of the 
gazines. I cannot now recall which one. I will be very much 
red. NEW JERSEY. 


CHESTNUT FORCEMEAT FOR TURKEY. 
y of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 
eel some Spanish chestnuts, scald them to take off the woolly 
er skin, drain, and stew them till tender in gravy; let them get 
,and pound them with an equal quantity of butter and bread 
mbs, adding the latter after they are pounded ; season with pep- 
and salt and nutmeg: bind with yolks of two eggs. 
CATHERINE OWEN. 


GREASE OR NO GREASE. 
tor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 
Vould some of your readers be kind enough to tell me how to 
the soap-stone griddle? I have tried it with grease and without 
ase, and have not been successful in either case. Does it need 
paration? if so,in what way? I would feel much obliged for 
vice on the subject. M. H. M. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


ABOUT DARKENED ROOMS. 

tor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 
Your valuable magazine comes to me regularly, and I am very 
ch interested in everything it contains. Catherine Owen, in her 

“Summer Programme of Work,” on page 199, speaks of 
rkening the rooms. We leave ovr blinds open. I know it is re- 
shing of a hot summer day to go into a dark, cool room, but is it 
althy? Darkness produces dampness, and dampness, disease. 
ho is responsible ? B. 
GREEN COVE SPRINGS, FLA. 


JUST AS EVE DID IT. 

liter of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

| would like, in the columns of the “‘ Cozy Corner,” to tell Edna 
‘liller Sheldrake how I exorcise or at least drive away “ the be- 
re breakfast fiend.” The lighting of the fires and making the 
eliminary preparations for breakfast have for several years 
‘volved upon me, and for a long time I found the hour or more 
‘fore the morning meal was ready, very irying; the fiend had full 
way and I was wretched. My method is very simple, but in my 
ise effectual. The night before I place two or more apples where 


ho h 


I can get them the minute I get down stairs; then in the morning, 
after a drink of cold water, I take one or two bites of apple before 
I begin on the fires, and a bite every time I come near the fruit, in 
my rushing from sitting or dining-room to kitchen. (The skins of 
one mouthful may be removed before taking the next.) Bananas, 
oranges, pears, or other fruit I use in their season. The use of 
fruit before breakfast is recommended by some physicians as a 
sanitary measure. GABRIEL. 
COVERED ASH SIFTER. 

Editor of GOoD HOUSEKEEPING : 

The covered ash sifter alluded to in “ Progressive Housekeep- 
ing,” resembles the cover of a flour barrel, with an oblong, square 
hole in the center, with grooved sides, into which fits a square 
sifter with a hinged cover. The sifter has a handle from one end, 
and is pushed back and forth in the groove. The ashes of course 
fall into the barrel over which it fits. These sifters uncovered are 
in general use, and to be found in most hardware stores. With 
the hinged cover they cost a trifle more, but are quite easy to 
obtain. CATHERINE OWEN 


HOME-MADE IF NOT HANDSOME. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 


I se nd 


an answer to the inquiry in Goop HOUSEKEEPING of 
February 19th, No. 49, as to how the ash sifter is made : 

Bore holes near one end of a good, tight barrel, place two strong 

wires across and tightly clinch them on tl itside: these makea 

strong rest for ¢ . Midway between 

these cross wires on one side make a slot in 

the barrel large enough for a handle, which 

i inch through and fastened to the top 

i notches having been 

first made in the handle to fit the sieve. 

- Provide a cover, and the sifter is ready tor 

use. After placing the ashes in the sieve put on the cover, and by 

means of the handle shake briskly back and forth. There will be 
little or no dust in the operation. BG. 

LEBANON, PA. 


SNOW PUDDING. 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

\n inexpensive but excellent Snow Pudding may be made from 
the following recipe: One pint of milk, t lespoonfuls of corn- 
starch, whites of three eggs: dissolve the tarch in a little of 
the milk, stir in a small half cupful of sugar in remainder of the milk, 
which place on the fire: when it beg l in cornstarch; stir 
constantly till it becomes a smooth paste; now stir in the whites of 

beaten to: : fire long enough to 

» eggs, flavor and mold. Serve cold with a custard made of 
yolks of the eggs.a pint of milk ; 


gg and flavoring to 


When beating the whites of the eg nch of salt hastens 
the stiffening. SUBSCRIBER. 


GERMANTOWN, PA. 


SPECIAL CAKE MAKING. 
YOLK CAKE. 
Editer of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 
Mrs. * E. G. B.” in Goop HOUSEKEEPING of February roth, No. 
49. will tind the following recipe an excellent one * for making cake 
with the yellow of eggs: 


butter, two cup- 


Yolks of five eggs, two cupfuls of sugar 


fuls of flour, one cupful of milk, two tablespoonfuls of Rumford’s yeast 
powder, one tablespoonfui of brandy, juice and grated rind of one 
lemon, and a little grated nutmeg. Cream the butter and sugar, then 
add the well-beaten yolks, then the milk and flavorings. Sift in flour and 
vaking-powder together, mixing as you sift. Make into one o vo 
baking- ler togetl j ft. Make int r ty 
cakes. Bake immediately. 


PHILADELPHIA. D. V. W. 


GOLD OR SILVER CAKE. 
Editer of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I have just noticed the request of a subscriber in Goop HousE- 
KEEPING for February 19th, No. 47, for a recipe for making cake 
with the yolks of eggs only. The following I have found very nice: 
Take one cup of butter and two of sugar and cream together until 
perfectly white and smooth, then add the yolks of five eggs well 
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beaten and two cupfuls of sweet milk. Last, sift in three cupfuls 

of flour in which has been mixed a teaspoonful of baking powder. 
The same recipe can be converted into silver cake by using the 

whites in place of the yolks of eggs. ADELAIDE PRESTON. 


THREE More RECIPES. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

“Mrs. E. G. B.,” of Texas, inquires for a good recipe for cake 
made from yellows of eggs. Here are two, both good and fried: 

SUNSHINE CakeE.—Yolks of eleven eggs, two cupfuls cf sugar, one 
cupful of butter, one cupful of milk, three cupfuls of flour, one teaspoon- 
ful of cream of tartar, one-half teaspoonful of soda. 

CATSKILL CAKE.—One cupful of sugar, one-half cupful of butter, one- 
half cupful of sweet milk, one and one-half cupful of flour, yolks of seven 
eggs, one teaspoonful of cream of tartar, one-half teaspoonzul of soda. 

A cupful of currants floured and put in adds to this, when baked 
in a solid cake. I add a recipe for a simple and yet delicious 
desert, quickly made. ‘Tis to be eaten with cream, and for a 
Sunday dinner (to be made on Saturday) is a comfort. “Tis called 

SPONGE CREAM.—-One pint of fresh milk, three tablespoonfuls of 
Cox’s gelatine, three tablespoonfuls of sugar, three eggs. Put gelatine 
into cold milk, let it stand a little while; put on stove and bring milk to 
boiling point, then add the sugar and yolks of eggs, which have been 
well beaten together. Kemove from the fire and stir in the whites, which 
have also been beaten stiff. Add a /s¢¢/e salt, and flavor to suit, and pour 
into moulds, wet first so the cream will turn out easily. 

PEWEE VALLEY, Ky. Bis. 

RICE. 
Editor of HOUSEKEEPING: 

I have searched through a number of your books for the proper 
preparation for the table of the above article, but have failed to 
find any remarks on the same. Will you kindly inform me if you 
have treated the above, and in what number of your publications I 
will find information. The point is this: Some time ago I was 
served with rice which was thoroughly cooked and every kernel 
was whole, so they could be picked out separately. 1 am desirous 
of serving my guests in like manner. I have been benefited con- 
siderably by your publications, and trust you will give this your 
kind and usual consideration. The cooking utensils necessary 
would also be in order. W. POLAND. 

LAFAYETTE, N. J. 


On page 20 of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, July 11th, 1885, No. 5, a 
formula is given for preparing “ Pilaff (from rice)—the National 
Dish of Turkey,” but instructions in the art of cooking rice are still 
in order, and for the benefit of our correspondent and others of a 
like mind, we shall be glad to have the necessary information given 
in an early issue of our “ Cozy Corner.”—Zditor of Good HousE- 
KEEPING. 


COLD WATER FOR FLANNELS. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

For some time I had intended to add my way of washing flan- 
nels, to those already given in your paper, when I saw ina recent 
number the same method spoken of by “ An Old Housekeeper.” 
I should like to write a word in confirmation, hoping we may 
induce some one, as wedded to “ boiling suds” as I was, to try 
what “ An Old Housekeeper ” shows to be the zatura/ way. The 
flannels of my little children were quite a trial to me, going into the 
wash-tub, soft and light; coming out heavy, thick and yellow. 
Supposing it to be the fault of the washer, I besought experience 
and recipes of older friends, and tried each and all, with little 
better result. As so often happened, the difficulty was solved for 
me at home, after all my searching, by my husband, who comes of 
a family of woolen manufacturers. “ Why,” said he, “I know 
nothing about it, but we should never wash the wood itse/f in warm 
or hot water ;—cold, of course.” I tried the method at once and 
have used it ever since, washing and rinsing in co/d water, rubbing 
soap on the bad places. All woolens should be done in the same 
way, and it is surprising how like newa dingy, woolen dress will 
look after a cold bath to which is added a little soap tree bark, to 
“set” the color, if necessary. I must say, in closing, what a de- 
lightful help to me is your magazine. It fills a long felt want so 
completely that it need dread no competitor. AR T. 

LowELL, Mass. 
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Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I am going to take advantage of that little paragraph that hea |s 
“The Cozy Corner,” and ask if we may not have, from some one 0} 
the numerous contributors, a little more in the same line of ady 
with regard to “Calls.” I think it possible that there may be af 
among your many readers who, perhaps, for the last few ye: 
may have been very closely confined to the house, or possibly so 
of the dwellers in small cities, who do not as readily hear of ' 
changes in social customs, and there have been more radi 
changes in card etiquette, receptions, etc., in the last five ye 
than in any ten preceding. Perhaps I ought to qualify this ass 
tion. I am inclined, however, to think there are many who 
agree with me, and who will be pleased to hear of the modificati: 
and improvements in “social customs.” 

To be sure it is evident to most of us, that a genuine desire 
make others happy and a complete forgetfulness of self, will exc 
many solecisms. At the same time, it is possible to have a reg 
for the “Golden Rule” and yet be correct in our manners, not n 
lecting those small matters that are so important for the smo 
running of the social machinery. 

I suppose you will say that you do not purpose to make a book 
etiquette, when you edit Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and I’msure I wo 
not wish to crowd outa single article. I only make these sugg 
tions, for surely the domestic and social life are closely united. 

The style of writing also has changed, and some of us “( 
Fogies,” although we may purchase the correct style of station 
(and if we were to see in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING a sample of a \ 
written letter, could easily adapt our style), are, as it is, oblige: 
write in very much the same style we have for the past forty ye 
as perhaps you may have noticed from some of the notes you h 
received from the readers of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

Now, although | have reached the limit of decency, in a first « 
you will, I hope, pardon me if I take a little more time to say | 
much | enjoy your paper. I am always cheered by the pagt 
Fugitive Verse. 1 am sure to meet some old friend nearly e\ 
time. I think you will be glad to hear of a remark a woman m 
to whom I sent a few numbers of Goon HOUSEKEEPING, whit 
consider an excellent test of the value of a magazine: “ My <« 
Mrs. B., I am so grateful to you for lending me your Goop Hot 
KEEPING. Before I read that, I used to have one thing to eat ri 
over and over, and John used to say he wished I’d think of so 
thing different, and I used to get cross. I was all tired out, doing 
my work the ardest way, because I’d never been taught any ot! 
and I didn’t know how to make the mos¢ of things. John says }j 
as soon as he gets to work again | shall have Goob HouUSEK! 
ING for myself, and not borrow your’s any more.” 

Trusting you will continue to make GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
best magazine of the kind, I remain 

Very truly yours, Mrs. FLORENCE BE! 

Boston, MASS. 


“LIKE ICICLES HANGING IN THE SUN.” 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING is one of the best edited and best pri: 
magazines that comes to our office. The articles are all brig 
crisp and sparkling—like icicles hanging in the sun. They are 
written by persons who understand the virtues of brevity.—A /da 
Post. 


EATING CLAY. 

The practice of eating considerable quantities of clay, as a nec 
sary supplement to too insufficient nourishment, is known to be 
most universally diffused among the savage peoples of Afri: 
America and Asia. Among the Indians of the banks of t 
Amazon, clay forms a part of the fare,even when other food 
abundant. Edible earth is sold in the markets of Bolivia, and 
kind which has an agreeable odor is much esteemed among the | 
ruvians. The Indians of the Dutch colonies of Java and Sumat:: 
submit an edible clay to a peculiar preparation,—reducing it to 
paste with water, separating all foreign matter from it, and sprea 
ing it out in thin layers, which are cut into small cakes and cook 
in a saucepan over a charcoal fire; each of these little cakes, whi 
is rolled up, looks like a piece of dry bark. This singular fo 
has a slightly aromatic flavor that offsets its earthy taste. 
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fe keeping “ until called for.” 
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EDITORS 


\ll communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
tor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass. 
rhis issue of GoOobD HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
ted to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
e the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
ly reserved to the writer. 
stage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
when the writers desire the r2turn of their MSS., if not accepted. 
he special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
ressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
sorrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
r bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 
etail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HOUSEKEEPING to the 
ws Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
i. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
vs Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
York ; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
klyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
ati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New and News Co., Boston; 
tern News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsburg; Washington News 
Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
s; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans; San Francisco News Co., San 
ncisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
rthern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co., 
itreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
WILL PLEASE NOTE NOW AND FOR ALL COMING TIME. 
7hat—Al\ contributions for publication will be considered and 
ssed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being re- 
ved— 
7hat—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
bject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning 
well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 
That—Goopd HOUSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
mbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
opy ” into the hands of its printers, for each number, four weeks 
fore the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers and 
wsmen may have their copies in hand and on sale a few days 
fore the publication date— 
7hat—Each contribution will be paid for by check bearing even 
ite with the issue of the number in which the contribution is 
blished— 
7hat—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that 
s not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publica- 
ms of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our 
vn— 
7hat—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
ason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply 
necessity of circumstance and nota discourtesy in any sense of 
e term— 
That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned man- 
cript would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal 
d would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 
That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
case of non-acceptance, must enclose return postage with their 
munications. manuscript unaccompanied with return 
stage, in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for 


HOME EDUCATION. 


When education is spoken of, few people include within the 


meaning of the term anything more than school education. A 
child begins to get his education, it is commonly believed, when 
he begins to go to school, and it ends when he leaves school. It is 
to be expected that people who take this view of education, should 
themselves take no pains to train their children, but should let 
them pick up their information and form their mental habits by 
chance and without system. 

Indeed, it may be questioned whether the fatherly care that the 
state assumes over the education of the young does not prevent 
the awakening in parents of an interest in home education. The 
public school will take care of the education of the child, is the 
common feeling on the part of parents, and hence the school is 
looked upon as the sole means of giving education. However the 
case may be, parents make a great error in this matter and their 
children have to suffer for it. 

It is a relic of the old union of church and state, when the school 
was an ecclesiastical institution, that education should still be 
looked upon as largely derivable only from schools; and schools, 
too, that make a specialty of mathematics and other languages and 
literatures than English. 

But this state of things is happily fading away. Education is 
now coming to be understood as an equipment for making life ca- 
pable and efficient; a training in method, as well as an accumula- 
tion of facts, the method being of first importance and antecedent 
to the learning of the facts: and both method and facts should be 
those directly of use in actual life, and not aim to teach one to do 
this work well, Chinese like, by committing to memory pages of 
“ classic ” authors. 

There is a home education that should precede and accompany 
that of the school, and covers a department that school takes no 
account of. An important item of this is the teaching of a child 
the relation between an act and its effect. How few parents do 
this! If a child, left to himself, does not come to the conclu 
sion in after life that misfortunes have no causes, unless provi- 
dential, and that horse hairs turn into snakes, he gets a better 
idea of cause and effect, but in a way that brings upon himself 
unnecessary pain. 

Many a mother gives her child a most senseless negative train- 
ing in this respect. “ You must’nt do that,” she forbids a hun- 
dred times a day. “ Why,” pleads the child. “ Because,” replies the 
mother with unanswerable logic,‘ because you mustn’t” or, * be- 
cause I say so.” The child, more intelligent than such a mother, 
soon comes to the reasonable conclusion that she does not know 
much about the conduct of affairs and cannot help but regard her 
as tyrannical. 

No doubt parents are tormented by the endless questions that 
children have at what ought to be called the age of inquiry, but 
that is really the beginning of a very impressionable period of 
youth, which is the very best period for forming habits of thought 
and action. This is the opportunity of the parent to lay the foun- 
dation of the very highest education, with home training, conducted 
rationally and patiently. 

Important, also, is muscle training, as well as mind training and 
a knowledge of the nature and effects of wrong doing. It is com- 
mon in a village neighborhood, and elsewhere off the farm, to find a 
family made up in this way: The husband thinks a great deal of 
respectability and morals, but, unfortunately, is narrow minded 
and really knows but little about the world, himself; or he may be 
a nonentity and his wife may be the one who orders affairs. She 
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will be a woman thoroughly good and Christian, active in church 
matters, and with a high ideal for her, children, but at the same 
time, she will be impractical, seclusive, and have an exaggerated 
idea ot respectability. 

The girls of such parents will be neither better nor worse than 
the parents themselves; their youth will be confined to the narrow 
channel that girls usually live in, and the demands and circum- 
stances of their existence take little account of their education, 
until they in turn become concerned in the home education of chil- 
dren. But on the boys the mismanagement falls with more or less 
severity. They can look over the fence, longingly, and see other 
boys happy at their sports, but these are not for the young prisoners. 
All association with the boys of the neighborhood is forbidden and 
prevented, unless with some other boy as choicely and inhumanly 
cared for as they are. 

What do these boys know about the life that awaits them after 
their emancipation—the life of struggle, of quickness, of strength, 
and, worst of all, of temptation? Nothing. They are thrust sud- 
denly upon a merciless world as unprepared for living in it, as 
babes. At the critical time, when they need the capital of experi- 
ence, of confidence, practice and of sustaining strength amid 
danger, they go out to sea as Cardinal Woolsey did. If they are 
not wrecked, they cannot compete with men who were once boys, 
in action as well as age. They have not had a boy’s equipment for 
a subsequent, man’s life. 

The time for a person to face temptation is when he is a boy, un- 
der the watchful care and influence of parents. Then is the time 
to teach him the relation between weakening to the temptation, 
and its consequences. He will then go out into the world, know 
ing what dissipation leads to, while the goody, goody boy. with the 
goody, goody mother, is likely to wallow in the mire. 

Home education is the training that few children get as it should 
be given to them and many get little or none at all. The parents, 
who understand what this education should be and how to give it, 
are in a situation to develop in their children an important prepar- 
ation for success in their undertakings in after life; for ease and 
smoothness in the labor of life; and for resistance to temptations 


by the way. 


OUR ANAGRAMMATICAL AUCTIONS. 

Goob HOUSEKEEPING’s Anagrammatical Household Auction 
has been well attended, and the bidding has been spirited, but the 
fortunate bidders cannot be named until our next issue, as the at- 
tendance is being largely increased even at the moment of going to 
press with the present number. The best of humor has prevailed, 
and there has been as little confusion of tongues as could be pos- 
sible, where so many women are gathered together. 

We are aware of the fact that there are interested parties, from 
far and nea, who are anxiously waiting the announcement of the 
names of the fortunate bidders, but bids are coming to us so thick 
and fast, by every mail, that the auction room must be kept open 
until all who wish may have an opportunity to be heard. 

The correct solution of the Anagram, together with the names of 
the successful bidders will be given in Goop HOUSEKEEPING for 
April 2d, No. 50, and the goods will then be packed and shipped, 
according to the shipping directions sent us. 

The next Anagram Sale will be that of One Hundred Cultivated 
and Wild Flowers and House Plants, to which every reader of 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING is cordially invited. Details and date of 
appearance will be given in Goop HOUSEKEEPING for April 2d, 
the same issue that will contain the names of the successful bidders 
at the Household Auction. 
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THE FAMILY SCRAP BASKET. 
INTERESTING Birs oF HousEHOLD Fact FANcy. 

A London charity distributed 14,150 toys to the children in hosy 
tals and orphanages on Christmas. 

Should your engagements occupy you until past 4 o'clock in t! 
afternoon and compel you to forego dining until that hour, y: 
must make up your mind to wait until the time for supper comes 
not dine at all. This is the invariable custom. 

The more clothes a man wears the more bedclothing he us¢ 
the closer he keeps his chamber, the closer he confines hims: 
to his house, the more readily will he take cold, as the more 
thriftless youth is helped the less able does he become to he 
himself. 

The Berlin restaurant waiter is the German Kellner or wait 
whom you find at all American watering places. He is alwa 
ready, quick and skilful in balancing a dozen full plates or carryi 
half a score of foaming beer glasses at a time; invariably cheert 
and obliging, but not always accurate in his counting. 

Mr. Henry James, immediately after a breakfast of coffee a 
rolls in his own room, sits down to his literary work, genera 
writing by the light of two candles, the London mornings bei 
so dark. He composes slowly and painfully, rewriting and 
touching his work continually, his artistic style being attain 
only at the expense of real toil. He works until noon, and th 
goes to his club for lunch. By regular application he manages 
produce a good deal of manuscript. 

* Do you know,” said a bon vivant as he poured a liberal sup] 
of Worcester sauce over his chop at the club, “that this relish w 
first introduced as a medicine?” The club man didn’t know 
“Tt was though. It contains at least one of the most nauseat 
drugs known, assafoetida, and the original formula was evolved 
a noted physician for a noble patient, whose high living had 
paired his digestion. An effort was made to disguise the dr 
and it is generally conceded that the attempt was successful, | 
they are there all the same.” 

INDIGESTION. 
Thou art the cause, the secret subtle cause 
Of poet’s weird rhapsodic bursts of fire ; 
‘Thou art the mystic force of grief and ire 
Which, garbed in rhythmic gloom obey thy laws 
Thy touch unfolds perfection’s thousand flaws, 
And sound a discord on Apollo’s lyre, 
Makes passion pitiful and drowns desire, 
And dims with dire disdain the world’s applause 
Fair Love, with all thy fascinations sweet, 
lhou dost not lend my poet’s fancy wings ; 
His muse is kindled by a stranger heat, 
And from a deeper well his anguish springs. 
() dear dyspepsia! by thy power is wrought 
A world of earnest and poetic thought. 

Pu 

Food is much adulterated in Paris. Out of sixty-two samples 
butter analyzed at the municipal laboratory last month, only ele 
were found to be pure. Most of this bad butter is oleomargat 
large quantities of which are shipped from Holland to ports 
Normandy and thence sent up to the Paris market. Flour 
which more than 16,000 tons are used daily in France, is ve 
generally adulterated; and only eighteen out of thirty-one samp 
were found to be free from any admixture. The most comn 
form of adulteration consists in the mixture of flour made fr 
beans, peas, lentils, and Indian corn with the wheaten flour; but 
some cases it has been found that the flour has been adulterat 
with deleterious substances, such as composites of lead, copp 
and zinc, sulphate of lime, and chalk; and it is reported by the « 
ficial analyzer that a steady trade is done at Rotterdam in c 
adulterated with thirty per cent. of plaster, for importation ii 
France. Chocolate is adulterated by the addition of bean m« 
powdered date stones, and mineral substances; and coffee is ve'y 
rarely to be had pure when purchased ground. There is no « 
tainty of getting pure coffee, even by buying it whole, for a sh: 
time ago there was an establishment in one of the suburbs of Pars 
where artificial coffee berries were made from a paste compos: 
of ground acorns, burned wheat, and coffee dregs. 
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LIBRARY LEAFLETS. 


WHAT PEOPLE LIVE BY. 
remarkable little story by the distinguished Russian writer, 
nt Tolstoi, has been translated by Mrs. Aline Delano, and can 
fail to impress the reader more strongly than ever with the 
lerful power of the author in dealing with religious or psycho- 
al subjects. Nothing can be more severely simple than the 
, which is thus summed up. “I have learned,” says Tolstoi, 
it man lives not by care for himself, but by love. . . . . I 
that God has given life to men, and wishes them to live. 
I know another truth—the truth that God does not wish man 
ve apart; therefore He has not revealed to them what each 
s for himself. He wishes them to live together, and therefore 
als to each the others’ wants.” Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 
$1. 
THE NATION IN A NUTSHELI 
last of Lee & Shepard’s Popular Handbooks is “a rapid 


ve of American history,” by George Makepeace Towle, whose 


ies of England and Ireland for young people, and other 
ries are very praise-worthy works of condensation and of dis- 
nation in the selection of leading and interesting features. 
handbook is even more than a condensation of other histories 
country; it gives events an intelligent review and considers 
iaterial progress of the country, the progress in literature, 
ce, invention and arts and the political changes. It does one 
to turn from the details of history and read a book like this 
. in 147 pages, shows to the reader the relationship of begin 
to end, of event to cause and consequent, and gives a compre- 
ve grasp of history that few can get from a large work. 


m: Lee & Shepard. Price 50 cents. 


A NEW ENGLAND IDYL. 
is is a genuine study of New England character by one who 
| 


vs unmistakable tamiliarity with it. The opening chapters de- 


ye a typical country farmhouse, such as one may find anywhere 


Vermont. with its little 


he hill-towns of New Hampshire o 
sehold of girls and boys, and its humble but picturesque sur- 
idings. The main interest of the story centers in the two girls 
he family—Hester and Rosy—both of whom are charming in 

freedom from affectation and for the sincerity and earnest- 


s with which they take up the cares and duties of life. They 


fatherless and motherless, having not only themselves to care 
but the responsibility of looking out for the younger members 
he family. How they did it, how they succeeded in overcom- 
the various obstacles which lay in their way, and what that suc- 

was, is happily told. The author is Belle C. Greene. Boston: 
Lothrop & Co. Price $1. 


FAITH AND ACTION, 
w English clergymen are better known in this country than 
leric D. Maurice, who devoted a great deal of his time to the 
il and religious needs of the common people, and was the 
er in founding a workingman’s college in London to which he 
much attention. In 1866 he became professor of moral 
osophy at Cambridge, a position he held to the time of his 
th. The volume before us, which is made up of excerpts and 
racts from the sermons, writings and correspondence of Mr. 
irice, has unusual and permanent value. It is a treasure-house 
of jewels, but of things useful for every-day life ; ideas which go 
tight home and make the reader think. There is no useless dis- 
y of rhetoric, or attempt at brilliancy, but it is the true, honest 
< of a true, honest man, with a purpose in it. The introduction 
the book is by Rev. Phillips Brooks. There is much that is 
ce in the two men: the same honesty, sturdy independence 
belief in practical rather than purely theoretical religion. 
volume is carefully indexed. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 
ce $1. 
NOTES. 
Che interest that has been shown in Europe and America in the 
adstone opinion of Tennyson's “ Locksley Hall, Sixty Years 
ter,” and the review of the life and progress of England for an 
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equal number of years, have led the Brentano Brothers, 5 Union 
Square, New York, to issue in a popular form this important 
paper from the pages of the Nineteenth Century. The pamphlet 
is neat and well printed. Price 25 cents. 

“Song Classics” is a collection of numerous classic songs by 
the best composers, among whom are Rubinstein. Gounod, Jen 
sen, Lassen, Grieg, Handel and Liszt. Some of the most charm- 
ing productions are selected, arranged for the piano or organ. 
Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co. 

The “ Directory of Paper Makers of the United Kingdom” for 
1887, issued with the January number of Zhe Paper Makers 
Monthly Journal, contains a great amount of trade information 
compactly presented. The contents include alphabetical lists of 
the paper makers of England and Wales, Scotland, Ireland and 
Isle of Man: names of paper makers’ London representatives; 
names of London wholesale stationers: a numerical list of mills; 
an alphabetical list by counties; an alphabetical list with names 
of occupiers: a classification of makes with makers’ names, and 
trade designations used as water marks by paper-makers and 
wholesale stationers. Merchant, Singer & Co., London, are the 
publishers. 

* Rawson’s Illustrated Handbook of Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds ” is a complete and handsome catalogue of its kind. Mr. B. 
Kk. Bliss, whose seed warehouse in New York was for many years 
known far and wide, is the general manager of this business. Mr. 
Bliss began business as a seedsman in 1845 when the trade was in 
its infancy, and was among the first to adopt the plan of sending 
seeds by mail, at a time when they were subjected to the letter 
rate. He has introduced many important novelties, in the way 
of vegetables, farm and flower seeds, and many of these are at the 
present time the most popular varieties in the market. Mr. Bliss’s 
record is second to none as a seedsman, and the house with which 
he is associated will and ought to derive a more extensive and 
growing trade from his management. W.W. Rawson & Co., 34 
South Market street, Boston. 

The American Bookseller tor February contains a full list of all 
the books published for the general trade during the year 1886, 
The number of titles in the list is 3.708. Of these fiction is repre 
sented by 482, relig 
3 


ion by 471, education 398, travels and descrip- 
tion 179, history 123, 


biography 115, poetry and drama 127, art 117 
and juveniles 514, the remainder being miscellaneous and new 
editions. But the most striking feature in this display of the pub 
lications during the year just gone is the immense number of titles 
entered under the head of various “ Libraries,” in addition to the 
above list. Of these there are twenty-six, containing 1.551 volumes. 
In the 1,551 Library volumes, all but 69 are fiction, while of the 
3.708 of the general list, only 482 are fiction. In the Library list, 
the greater and better part consists of simply pirated reprints of 
the latest and best English novels, and 508 volumes are devoted to 
* blood and thunder ” or “ Injun fighting * sensations furnished by 
native talent. This is the first time on which a complete list of the 
latter class of publications has been issued. 
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A NEW RECIPE. . 


Do you wish a new recipe,—simple, delightful, 
Breakfast, dinner or supper appropriate for, 

Whose components can always be found in the pantry, 
Requiring no visits to cellar or store? 


A blessing ‘twill prove when you’re late with your breakfast; 
When children are fractious or fretful, or Will 

brings home a choice friend from the city, to dinner, 
And the partridge won't évewz, and the kidneys won't gri//. 


Take a gill of forbearance, four ounces of patience, 
A pinch of submission, a handful of grace ; 

Mix well with the milk of the best human kindness ; 
Serve at once, with a radiant smile on your face. 


Pray try this new recipe, much-burdened housewives, 
It’s sure to turn out a most perfect success. 

Its name? why, Good Temfer,—O, rich boon from Heaven, 
Our souls and our spirits to comfort and bless ! 


—Helen Chase. 
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VERSE. 
GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


IT 1S WELL. 


Yes, it is well! the evening shadows lengthen; 
Home’s golden gates shine on our ravished 
sight; 
And though the tender ties we try to strengthen 
Break one by one—at evening time ’tis light. 


*Tis well! The way was often dull and weary; 
The spirit fainted oft beneath its load ; 

Nosunshine came from skies all gray and dreary, 
And yet our feet were bound to tread that road ! 


*Tis well that not again our hearts shall shiver 
Beneath old sorrows once so hard to bear; 

That not again beside death’s darksome river 
Shall we deplore the good, the loved, the fair. 


No more, with tears wrought from deep inner 
anguish, 
Shall we bewail the dear hopes crushed and 
gone; 
No more need we in doubt or fear to languish, 
So far the day is past, the journey done. 


As voyagers, by fierce winds beat and broken, 
Come into port beneath a calmer sky, 

So we, still bearing on our brows the token 
Of tempest past, draw to our haven nigh. 


As sweeter air comes from the shores immortal 
Inviting homeward at the day’s decline, 
Almost we see where,from the open portal 
Fair forms stand beckoning with their smiles 
divine. 


’Tis well! The earth with all her myriad voices 
Has lost the power our senses to enthrall, 
We hear above the tumult and the noises, 
Soft tones of music, like an angel’s call. 


*Tis well, O friends! We should not turn 
tracing 
The long, vain years, nor call our lost youth 
back ; 
Gladly, with spirits braced, the future facing, 
We leave behind the dusty, foot-worn track. 
Chambers’ Journal. 


re- 


[Re-published by Request.] 
THE PUREST PEARL. 


Beside the church door, aweary and lone 

A blind woman sat on the cold door stone; 
The wind was bitter, the snow fell fast. 

And a mocking voice in the fitful blast 
Seemed ever to echo her moaning cry 

As she begged an alm of the passer by; 

“ Have pity on me, have pity, I pray; 

My back is bent, and my hair is gray!” 

The bells were ringing the hour of prayer, 
And many good people were gathered there ; 
But covered with furs and mantles warm, 
They hurried past through the wintry storm. 
Some were hoping their souls to save, 

And some were thinking of death and the grave. 
And, alas! they had no time to heed 

The poor soul asking for charity’s need, 

And some were blooming with beauty’s grace, 
But, closely muffled in vest and lace, 

They saw not the sorrow nor heard the moan, 
Of her who sat on the cold door-stone. 

And last came one of noble name, 

By the city counted the wealthiest dame, 

And the pearls that o’er her neck were strung 
She proudly there to the beggar flung. 

Then followed a maiden young and fair, 
Adorned with clusters of golden hair; 

But her dress was thin, and scanty, and worn; 
Not even the beggar’s seemed more forlorn. 
With a tearful 100k and pitying sigh, 
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| She whispered soft, ‘“‘ No jewels have I, 
P j 


But I give you my prayers, good friend,” said | 
she, 

“ And sure I know God listens to me!” 

On the poor white hand, so shrunken and small, 

The blind woman felt a teardrop fall, 

Then kissed it, and said to the weeping girl, 

“Tt is you who have given the purest pearl.” 


Unidentified. 


THE SPINNER. 


She breaks the thread with an angry twang, 
Just as if at her touch a harp-string rang 
And keyed to the quaint old song she sang 


That came to a halt on her cheery lip 
While she tied a knot that never could slip, 
And thought of another, when her ship 


All laden with dreams in splendid guise 
Should sail right out of the azure skies 
And a lover bring, with great blue eyes, 


Ah, broad the day, but her work was done— 
Two runs by reef. She had twisted and spun 
Her twoscore knot by set of sun. 


With her one, two, three, the wheel beside, 
And the three, two one of her backward glide, 
So to and fro in calico-pride 

Till the bees went home and the daytime died. 


Her apron white as the white sea-foam, 
She gathered the wealth of her velvet gloom, 
And railed it in with a tall back-comb. 


She crushed the grass with her naked feet, 
The track of the sun with a golden street, 
The grass was cool and the air was sweet. 


The girl gazed up at the mackerel sky, 
And it looked like a pattern lifted high, 
But she never dreamed of angels nigh. 


And she spoke right out, “Do just see there! 
What a blue and white and for the clouded pair 


I’m going to knit for my Sunday wear! 


The wheel is dead and the bees are gone, 
And the girl is dressed in a silver-lawn, 


And her feet are shod in golden dawn! 
Oh, brow that old time morning kissed! 
Good-night, my girl of the double-and-twist! 
Vanishing mist! 
-Benjamin F. Tayl 


Oh, barefoot vision ! 


OUR LOST. 


They never quite leave us, our friends who have 
passed 

Through the shadow of death to the sunlight 
above; 

A thousand sweet memories are holding them 
fast 

To the places they blessed with their presence 
and love. 


The works which they left and the books which 
they read 

Speak mutely, though still, with an eloquence 
rare; 

And the songs that they sang, the dear words 
that they said, 

Yet linger and sigh in the desolate air. 


And oft when alone, and as oft in the throng, 

Or when evil allures us, or sin draweth nigh, 

A whisper comes gently, “Nay, do not do 
wrong,” 

And we feel that our weakness is pitied on high. 


In the dew-thteaded morn and the opaline eve, 
When the children are merry or curtained in 
sleep, 


For the thought of their rapture forbids us to 
weep. 

We toil at our tasks in the burden and heat 

Of life’s passionate noon. They are folded ir 
peace. 

It is well. We rejoice that their heaven is 
sweet, 

And one day for us all the bitter will cease. 


We, too, will go over the river of rest 

As the strong and the lovely before us hav 
gone; 

Our sun will go down in the beautiful west, 

To rise in the glory that circles the throne. 


Until then we are bound by our love and ou 
faith 
To the saints who are walking in paradise fair 
They have passed beyond sight, at the touching 
of death, 
3ut they live, like ourselves, in God’s infinite 
care. 
The Commonwealth. 


TENDER AND TRUE. 


Could you come back to me, Douglas, Douglas 
In the old likeness that I knew, 
I would be so tender, so loving, Douglas, 


Douglas, Douglas, tender and true ! 
5 5 


Never an unkind word should grieve you, 
I'd smile on you sweet as the angels do; 

Sweet as your smile on me shone ever 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true. 


(), to call back the days that are not! 
My eyes were blinded, your words were few 
Do you know the truth now, up in heaven, 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true? 


I never was worthy of you, Douglas, 
Not half worthy the likes of you; 

Now all men beside seem to me like shadows 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true! 


Stretch out your hand to me, Douglas, Do 
glas, 
Drop forgiveness from heaven like dew, 
As I lay my heart on your dead heart, Douglas 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true! 
--Dinah Maria Mulock 


A SONG OF REST. 


() weary Hands! that, all the day, 
Were set to labor hard and long, 

Now softly fall the shadows gray, 
The bells are rung for even song. 


An hour ago the golden sun 
Sank slowly down into the west; 
Poor, weary hands, your toil is done; 
*Tis time for rest !—’tis time for rest! 


© weary Feet! that many a mile 
Have trudged along a stony way, 

At last ye reach the trysting stile ; 
No longer fear to go astray 


The gently bending, rustling trees 

Rock the young birds within the nest, 
And softly sings the quiet breeze ; 

***Tis time for rest !—’tis time for rest!” 


O weary Eyes! from which the tears 
Fell many a time like thunder rain 

O weary Heart! that through the years 
Beat with such bitter, restless pain, 


To’night forget the stormy strife, 
And know, what Ieaven shall send is best 
Lay down the tangled web of life; 
Tis time for rest!—’tis time for rest! 
—Florence Tyler in Chambers’ Magazine, 
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AN IMPORTANT BUSINESS OHANGE. 

Mr. D. H. Sackett, who has had active and prominent connec- 
tion with our several publications, and been a member of our 
publishing firm for the past six years, in charge of our New 
York office, opens, on the first of the present month, a New 
York “ PUBLISHERS’ BUREAU,” with the purpose of being the 
New York City representative of leading special journals, issued 
elsewhere. Foremost among these will be Goop HOUSEKEEP- 
ING, THE PAPER WorLD, WORK AND WAGES, THE PAPER MILL 
DIRECTORY OF THE WORLD, THE ARCHITECTS’ DIRECTORY, and 
other publications of our house, that may from time to time be 
issued. He will also continue to be the New York representative 
of our house, as heretofore. 

Mr. Sackett has a thorough knowledge of the new field he now 
enters, which he will cultivate industriously and capably, with the 
view of increasing its borders, and improving its cu.tivation, as 
rapidly as may be, having in view always, earnest and skillful labor. 
This change is made for the purpose of developing a new feature 


sm, and of tablishing in the 


in the conduct of special journ 
American Metropolis a much needed Central Office—so to speak— 
of journals in different parts of the country,—not a mere “ Adver- 
tising Agency,” but just what the name implies,—a ‘* Publishers’ 
Bureau,” for the active business management in New York of the 
houses which his Bureau will represent 

In the name of our own journals, and of our long time associate, 
as well, we bespeak, in the new departure, a continuance of the 
generous patronage that we have had in the past, and in the en- 


larged field now opened, we hope to have, both for The Publishers’ 


Bureau and for ourselves, a largely increased volume of business, 
in future years. 
Mr. Sackett’s many friends, in all parts of the country, will be 


glad to know of this advanced step in his business career, and give 


him, we trust, substantial evidence of their appreciation of his 
many admirable business qualifications, which he has well earned 
and will duly appreciate. 

CLARK W. BRYAN & COMPANY, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
New York OFFICE, 239 Broadway. 


SERVANTS’ WAGES, 


In the very amusing recollections of Samuel Breck, an old mer- 


chant of Boston and Philadelphia in the last generation, writes T. 
the rate of 


W. Higginson, we find some surprising glimpses o 
servants’ wages. Living in Pennsylvania, he writes (April 19, 1822): 
“In, these United States nothing would be wanting to make life 
perfectly happy (humanly speaking) had we good servants.” The 


} 


wages of his domestics, he declares, are “the highest going, and 


uniformly paid to them when asked for; yet, during the last twelve 
months, we have had seven different cooks and five different 


these highest wages in detail, 


waiters.” He then proceeds to give 
and they are as follows: $1.50 per week for a cook, $1.25 fora cham- 
bermaid; $11 per month for a gardener, $10 for a waiter or farm 
servant. He also incidentally mentions that flour is $7 per barrel. 

This was 63 years ago, and there are few housekeepers of to-day 
upon whose ears these low prices will not strike as the knell of de- 
parted joys—departed, never to return. I dwell in Cambridge- 
three-quarters of an hour from Boston, and the usual price paid in 
families around me is: For a cook, $4 per week; for a chamber- 
maid, $3.50; for men-servants, where they are employed, from $25 
per month to $30, or even $40, with board. Yet the last barrel of 
flour that I bought cost $6.75, just 25 cents less than Samuel Breck 
paid. The wages have more than doubled, nearly trebled, while 
the standard staple of food is at the same price. Here we have a 
real object lesson in political economy, and one which every woman 
can take with her in memory, to be applied to all the discussions 
of social conditions or impending social dangers. I cannot bring 
myself to believe that such dangers are not quite remote from a 
community where the record of such bettered condition among the 
humblest is so plainly accessible. It is very common to deplore 
the vanities of dress that proceed from our kitchens. But for one, 
when I see the gorgeous ribbons that flaunt by my gate on Sunday, 
proceeding toward the Roman Catholic church hard by, I am apt 
to say, “Long may those ribbons wave! they are the flag that 
guarantees order and peace.” 


ALL ABOUT THE HOUSE. 


HOUSE WARMING. 
The old-fashioned custom, whenever a new house was built 
celebrating the occasion with what was called a rousing hx 
warming, says the Boston H/era/d, grew out of a hearty rec 
tion of the fact ‘that even after architect, carpenter, mason 
decorator had done their best, the house was still no fit place 
human beings to live in till all the rooms in it had been set ag 
not merely with fires in every chimney place, but with faces rac 
with happiness and hearts throbbing with love and cordiality. 
that was done the building was felt to be a mere affair of b 
mortar, lumber and nails, and no more like a true abode tl 
dead body is like a living, loving man or woman. It is a pity 
so many of these old customs have been given up, for they s« 
to emphasize from the outset, and in a picturesque way, 
afterward to be forgetten, ideas that always ought to remain 
and warm in the mind. Like christening the baby, this chi 


ing the house was a religious act of dedicati 


end. 
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PO! AND HOW TO EAT IT. 


Without poi, a Hawaiian would not find life worth living, say 
Sacramento Vews. Give him poi, and, with an occasional allow 
of raw fish as a dessert, no matter what may happen, he is | 


He will take it three times a day, oftener if 


every day in the year, with equal, if not increased, relish. 
Poi is made from the root of the kalo or arum esculentum. 


the size and shape of a large beet, is bak 


+} 


nen pounded ina hollow stone or | 


root, which is abou 
an underground oven and 
and mixed with water until it has the consistency of printer's } 
It is next laid aside for a few days and allowed to ferment. \ 
ready for use it has a slight sour taste and a pink or lila 
The taste is not unlike that of sour bookbinder’s paste, and is 
thing but palatable when one first essays to make a meal of it. 
a liking for it, as for almost anything else, is easily acquired 
Eating poi, according to native fashion, is quite an art, a1 
quires considerable manual, or, rather, digital dexterity. 


index finger, or this and the second finger together, are dipp: 
the pasty mess when it is quickly and deftly twirled around 
llowed to trickle dow 


and then elevated above the mouth and a 
throatin a way that simply astonishes any one buta born Ka 


ENGLISH FAMILY SERVANTS. 
The relations of servants to the aristocracy of England are 
illustrated by Adam Badeau: Twice I was present at cor 
} 


houses where the servants joined in a dance with the family. | 


it was after a servant’s wedding, which was, of course, an ¢ 
On the other occasion, at a well known lodge in the Grampia 
Highland reel was proposed, but there were not ladies enoug 
go round, so the best looking of the housemaids were broug 


and placed in the line with marchionesses and the daught 
earls. One was by far the prettiest of her sex in the room, ar 
heir of the house didn’t like it at all if any of his guests dance 
often with this maid. But none of these young spinsters pres 
on the favor that was shown them; the distance in rank wa 
great to be bridged by any transient familiarity. It was the 
consciousness of the gulf that made the condescension possib! 
At the house of a nobleman who had a crowd of sons, and t 
always a crowd of boyish visitors, the whole frolicsome party 
sent off nightly, after the ladies had retired, to a distant tow 
the castle, where they might make as much noise as they plea 
They drank and they smoked and they played cards, and had 
or three of the footmen told off to them, who stayed up halt 
night with their young masters, to wait on them and amuse tl 
The young men were all of the same age, and the gentlemen « 
invited the servants to a cigar or a glass, and not unseldom 
turn at the gloves, for most young Englishmen box. They p! 
fair; the lords and lackeys wrestled together on an equality. 
servant might get his master down, if he could, and if the 
struck out from the shoulder the gentleman took his punish 
like aman. Only when the lords went to bed the lackeys had 


an hour in the brushing room whitening the hunting breeches 0! 


their masters for next day’s field. 
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Perfect-Fitting Corsets. 


JAMES McCREERY & CoO. 


| continue to sell their old and 
orite French 


RSET CORSET 


ch, after many years of ex- 
ence, they deem to be (in 
ry sense) the most perfect of 
mported Corsets, and which 
at the present time almost 
usively sold by the leading 
ses of Paris and London. 

various adjustments of this 
set insure a perfect fit, a 
eful figure, and great com- 
to the wearer. 

| at the Lowest Possible Prices. 

il orders promptly filled. 
MES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and llth St., 

New York. 
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JAPANESE! 


\PAT.SEPTI8"77) SOAP. } 


JAPANESE SOAP. 


¢ STRICTLY PURE. Best in the world for 
rposes, the Laundry, Bath or Toilet. Will not 
, Stick or green the clothes like many soaps 
nostly of rosin. Contains nofilthy disease-giv- 
eases, cleanest soap made. Positively cures or 
nts chapped or sore hands. Send us seven 
vers or Trade Marks and get the handsomest 
canis ever sent out. 
| by all grocers. Manufactured only by 


FISK MFG. CO., Springfield, Mass. 


plu UM." 


ask re 
ures in Six Months. 


ticular ERE HUMAN 
REMEDY con LAFAYET?E, Ind. 


EAN Food, Clean Pigs, Clean > ante Pure 
Water and Fresh Air in abundance—that is all 
eeemenenee our goods in the beginning—For | 
sage, Cloth Coverings and Waxed Paper instead 
e common case. 

ry them and give us your opinion. All orders | 
iptly filled. Send for circular and price-list. | 


W. A. CURTIS, Manager, 


AWBERRY HILL, - FLORENCE, MASS. | 
December 10, 1336. 
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rut. CHS. SEEGER 


University ; 
of the Iron 
Spanish 
Prussian 


should not be con or‘le f thre 


founded with the ) 


Down, Nervous, 
cted with weak 


kidneys “Be ware of 


Her Majesty's Favorite Cosmetic Glycerine. 
y Her Royal Highness the Priv “ess of 
ithe nobilit the skin, Complexior 
ess. $1.00. Of Drug 


L JEBIG CO’S Genuine Syrup of Sar 


is guaranteed as the Best Sar 


rsaparilla in the m 


Y. Depot, 38 MURRAY STREET. 


A BABY LOST 


May be Recovered 


lescription, it 
orded in 


BABY’S KINGDOM 


_ Wi erein m ay be chron icled by the loving mother 
I ngs and cunningness 
jaby,’’ as a memento 

Illustrated by 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 
Please mention this magazine. 


F. KNAPPE, 
424 Main Street, Springfield, Mass. 
UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR ee 
Keeps a fine line of Lace, Sash C Po 
in all grades, Curtain Poles, S =, Roc “4 
Upholstery, Dre apers’ Goods, 
ringes, etc. 
ALSO 
ll 
Lace Curtains cleansed and made ti 
look like new. 
We Make the Best Hair Mattresses. 
Over. Hair Handpicked. 
> to get your fine draperies. . 
signed has the re a ion of d ying first 
at reasonable pric ’ersonal attention 


| given to all orders. 


F. KNAPPE, 424 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 


Restores inal Juster and finis h to the shoe. Only 
Dressing that will produce a P | without shrink- 
ing, cracking, or hardening the leather. Each_ 
Bottle contains double the quantity of other dress- 
ings. Gold Medal received at New Orleans for supe “4 
ority over all others. Your Shoe Dealer has it. Manuf. 


*°Y GEO. H. WOOD & CO., BOSTON. 


¥ 


IN THE EATING.” 


th party 6 nding their addre 


A TRIAL SAMPLE FREE OF 


ELECTRO- SILICON 


The best article kee ee my Cleaning and 


GOLD, SILVERWARE, “JEWELRY, &e. 


f {5c in box will be sent 


19 aie in Household Use, Sold Everywhere 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO,, 72 John St., New York 


TINKHAM & ROGERS, 


Carpets, Drapery and Upholstery Goods, 


WINDOW SHADES, 
Bediaing, Table Linens, é&c. 
No. 430 Main Street, 

Old Stand of Tinkham & Co,, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


F. M. TINKHAM,. W. G. ROGERS. 


-GRANULA 


An Incomparable Food. Ready for im mediate 
use. Une 1 for and /nvalids. A deli 
cious diet. i tipation and dyspep- 
sia. Sold by Gr cers. Box by mail, 36c. 

Our Home Granula Co., D: Amey ILLE, N. Y., 


CANDY 


WARREN'S ERBONE For 


DAESS-MAKING 


The best in the world. For > everywhere. 
Directions for ch » the open seam 
by sewing through the Featherbone. 


Send $1, f2: $3 or $5 for a sample 
retail box Express, of the best 
candi es in Amel a, put up in elegant 
boxes, and strictly pure. Suitable 
for presents. Express charges light 
Refer to all Chicago. Try it once. 
Address, 
F. GUNTHER, 
Confectioner, 
CHICAG 


5S. 


the Fastest Selling Household Goods for both 

250 to 500 per ct. All new. 

No competition. Light and adap » long transpor- 

tation and exporting Samples fous to those who 

mean business. Se nd at once for new 40-p. catalogue. 
GEO. S. I. WHITE, Specialty M’f’r. 

L. Box 255, Danbury, Conn. 


a ir. 
COMFORTS. | =: 


BROADHURST Bros., 
Mass. 


re, Main St., Spring 

The only med- 

R E DY ine that 
ure Mem- 

branous Croup. The proprietor of thie medicine 

has used it in bis private practice for the past twenty 

years, and in every case of any kind of Croup it 

has never failed to cure. The remedy is taste- 

less and pe rf ctly harmless, containing no poison or 

deleterious drug Sample with directions sent 

free by mail. Price 50 cts. per box. Four dollars 

Cc. A. BELDIN, M. D., Jamaica, N. Y. 


LANCUACES. 


The Meisterse mats System, by Dr. RIcHarp 
the l t l ever devised for 

AK V out , and in a few weeks, 

, GERMAN, SP ANISH or ITALIAN, 
5 ding linguists. Term 
“Samy le copy, 


$5.00 for books otf 
Part 1., 25 cents. Liberal 
» Teachers. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., Boston, Mass. 


Payee 
; 
f NEW YORK 
— 
a 
Crown ; Knight Commander of the K oi 
c¢ Order of Isabella: Knight of the Roya 
of b: _ Order of the Red Eagle; Chevalier of the Legion of ee 
Honor, &¢., &¢., Says: 
ity 
eV ly. am ughly iversa its n of 
ay, ! preparation and know it to be not only a legitimate es ¥ a. 
ae al pharmaceutical product, but also worthy of the high a 
commendations it has received in all parts of the fy 
hs : Iron and Calisaya, which are dissolved in pure gen a 
L higl ex uine Spanish Imperial Crown Sherry 
Li 
is | i 
: 
ret j 
am. 
er’s } 
it. 
1 if you |} t its and all 
ind is 
of it. 
re d 
€ = al 
| peinbiaiil 3 gant style. Cloth and gold $3.75. Turkey moroccc 
IhyevM $7.50; tree~ $7.50; Spanish cals, $7.50. 
‘ : Sent by Mail postpaid on receipt of price. Cata- wi 
logue sent fr n application to 
d are 
it Col ae... 
,an ¢ t 
| 
| 
— | 
— 
| 
4 
LAC KI NG 
| 7 
p 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING., 


EDUCATION DOES NOT MAKE THE WOMAN. 


Specialized education does not necessarily create companionable 
nor even sensible women; else, by parity of reasoning, would all 
professional men be personally charming and delightful, which 
undoubtedly they all are not, says a writer in the Fortnightly 
Review. A girl may bea sound Grecian, a brilliant mathematician, 
a sharp critic, a faultless grammarian, yet be wanting in all that 
personal tact and temper, clear observation, ready sympathy, and 
noble self-control which make a companionable wife and a valuable 
mother. 
sarily synonymous with idleness and ignorance; 
round education is likely to prove more serviceable in the home 
and in society than one or two supreme accomplishments. Many 
of us make the mistake of confounding education with acquire- 
ments, and of running together mental development and intellectual 
specialization. 

The women of whom we are most proud in our own history were 
not remarkable for special intellectual acquiremer 
for general character and the working of will and 
morality. The Lady Fanshawes and Elizabeth Frys, the Mary 
Carpenters and Florence Nightingales, whose names are practically 
immortal, were not noted for their learning, but 
less women whose mark in history is indelible. and the good they 
did lives after them and will never die. And taking the, at 
least, partially learned ladies of the past—is it her Latinity and her 
bookishness that we admire so much in Lady Jane Gray? or is it 
her modesty, her gentleness, her saintly patience, her 
in a word, is it her education or her 
philosopher or the sweet and lovely and noble woman. 


Nor is unprofessional or unspecialized instruction neces 
while a good all- 


its so much as 


harmonious 


they were none the 


one of 


devotion ?— 


character ?—the intellectual 


BUSINESS COMMENT. 

J. R. Leeson & Co., 298 Devonshire street, 
importers of real Scotch spool linen, 
Scotch linen floss, real Scotch netting linen 
thread for all uses, smooth as silk, soft as cotton, than 
They have just published a new book on crochet and embroidery, 


Mass., are 


crotchet tl 


Sole 


Boston, 


real Scotch read, real 


thread, 


and real Scotch 
and more durable 
either. 
which is practical, complete, and beautifully illustrated, which they send 
by mail for 

The Marks Adjustable Folding Chair Co., 


have sold more than eighteen thousand of 


25 cents. 


New York, 
their 


of 930 Broadway, 
their chairs since intro 


No one article of furniture combines in itself so much real 


utility and comfort as this chair.’ 
adapted renders it almost indispensable in homes where convenie: 
comfort and elegance prevail.. In its present perfected state it is 

equaled in simplicity of construction, is better made and finished, ani 
capable of being adjusted to a greater number of different positions t] 
any other chair known. 

The following letter may prove of interest to any one afflicted w 
Mr. A. H. Cobb, 33 Batterymarch street, Boston, Mass. D 
account of hands, from which I | 
and which has been at times almost unendural 


eczema :- 
Sir,—On 
suffered for many years, 


a severe eczema in my 
I have endeavored to find, if possible, a pure, mild, toilet soap, and | 
used many which are well known and highly recommended. Hearing 
the merits of your complexion soap, I bought some, and after usi! 
was so pleased with the result that I have continued to use it exclusi 
ever since (nearly two years). It agrees with my hands, does not irrit 
the skin, and I can truthfully say I think it superior to any other so 
ever used, and I can recommend it to any one similarly afflicted.—Y« 


Mrs. N. S. Hardin Mass. 


A KEY TO COOKING. 


the Publishers of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING have in preparation 
be published at an early day,“ A Key to Cooking, that 
will Unlock many Kitchen Mysteries,” from the 
pen of Catherine Owen, author of * Ten 
¢ Housekeeping.” 


g, Orleans, 


[t will be sent by mail, pace as soon as published, on recett 
PRICE, 25 CENTS. 
We have no hesitation in saying that the Key to Couking will pr 


a valuable assistant to all who cook, as well as to those who have c 


mg to do, and that it will be an indispensable hand-book in every kit« 


throughout the Homes of the World. 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
New York Office, 239 Broadway. 


The combination of uses to which i: 


duction. 
FREE My 1887 Catalogue of New and True 
Seeds, at Just Prices, 30 pkt. col. 55e. 


Geo. H. Colvin, Seed Grower, Dalton, Pa. 


OOD HOUSEKEEPERS are invited to call at 
150 State street and examine the odel Grand 
Kange. It has all the latest improvements, such <¢ r 
Large Ventilated Oven, Magic Sifter, S« 
Hearth, Large Ash Pan, Water Front extended 
end of fire box, insuring plenty of } 
buy a Range till you have é 
Particular attenti n paid to Furr 
and all kinds of Job Work in Tin, Sheet 
Copper. WHITCOMB BROTHERS, 
150 State St., Springfield, 


“Old Corner Book Store.” 


WHITNEY & ADAMS, 
Booksellers and Stationers, 


DEALERS IN 


Artistic Wall Papers. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Corner Main and State Streets. 


seen t 


Mass. 


We make a specialty of fine WALL PAPERS, and 
keep the largest stock in Western Mass. 


The latest and most elegant Wall Decorations 
LINCRUSTA-WALTON, 
in many designs, and finished in bronzes to suit. 


best of workmen employed. 
room or rooms. 


The 
Estimates made on any 


Always mention this paper when 
writing to advertisers. 


ILLUSTRATING 


1e Book of Berkshire. 


AND DESCRIBING 
HILLS AND HOMES OF 
BERKSHIRE, 


THE 


Where _ yy Are, What They Are,and Why They are Destined 


» Become the Most Charming and Desirable 
Homes in America. 


THE BOOK OF BERKSHIRE 


Is sold on the cars, steamboats and on the news stands, not only in 
Berkshire, but at all the summer resorts and principal places of the 
country at the following prices: 


PAPER COVER, - 
BOUND IN LEA THERETTE, 
Sent by Mail, 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO.,, 


50 cents. 
75 cents. 


Post-Paid, on Receipt of Price. 


PUBLISHERS, 


GREAT BARRINGTON and SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


NEW YORK, 239 Broadway, Room 18. 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


LADIES who prefer to 


Se use a nice qual- 

ity of Stationery for their 

dence should in- 

quire tor Crane’s Ladies’ 

Note Papers and 

opes to match (the old an 

B| reliable line). These gouds Env elopes, 
are presented in Superfine 

and Extra Superfine 


Have you tried “ WuitinG’s 


gnsurpassed in Purity. 
— Tone, and Beautiful Soft 2 é 
ish, by even the finest fore ion ero du ct ions. Sold You W ill find them the best 


y all Stationers, in a variety of tints and surfaces. 


for correspondence and all the 


Finest, Purest and Best Made Candies at 


JENSEN'S 


Diamond Candy Store, 


uses of polite society. Cream 


and Azure, rough and smooth 


finish, all sizes. 


Ask your sta- 
tioner for “ Whiting Standard.’ 


STANDARD Writing Paper 
made by Wuitinc 


Brands. the latter being) PAPER Co., HoLyoke, Mass.? | 


We have madea Specialty - since 1877 of 
Premiums to those who get u ip Clubs o 
fea and Coffee in large quanti 
sets, Gold Band sets, 


giving as 
ties. Dinner and tea 


Silverware, &c. 
W 


all kinds from 30 t 
arge Tea and Cx 
rom 60 to go clu b or 


castors as Premiums with §5, $7 and § 
White Tea Sets wit fateh Decorated 
vith $13. Gold- sod or Moss-Kose Sets o 


x Dinner Sets of 112 pieces with $20 
Host of other premiums Send us p and mention 
s00D HOUSEKEEPING, and we will you illus- 
rated Price and Premium List. 


GREAT LONDON TEA CO., 
815 Washington St., Boston, Masa, 


BABY CARRIAGES! 
Before buying see Stock and Prices at 


F. MERRITT ALDEN’S, 


Massasoit House Block, 


Main Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Fine Chocolates and Caramels a § 


pecialty 


230 Main Street. 


We will give to the one sending 
J iN GOLD the Greatest Ww 
posed from the senten 
‘ SPOT KING,” 
e letters to be duplicated 
English Lans WwW 
vord 


Springfleld, Mass. 


and none but 
lainly and 


e next 
> to the three, al rs be in 
Ma y 1st, SS7. Address with stamp 
UNION CHEMICAL (¢ LYOKE, Mass 
“pot Kit z,” the wonder of modern times for wasl 
ansing. Costs but 1 rocers have it. 


WILLIAMS’ PATENT 
READ This! DOUGH RAISER 
onve enient and economic anda pertect success in 
hands of expert and novi e for secur ng 
Salt Rising and Salt Rising Bread. . BEAUTIFUL PICTURES 
rcular accompanies each Dough Raiser, giving 
picures, so strongly rec 
$1 Address Mrs. G. A WILLIAMS 7 OF ALL KINDS. 
s6a2 Troost Ave.. Kansas City, Mo. | Novelties of this country and of Europe constantly 


rece'ved. 


rhe latest and best 
PHOTOGRAPHS, 
PHOTO-GRAVURES. 


New Engravings and Etchings. 


bom Bo ok rich new samples 
ob g terms to Agents 
free Ser 4 ets. for mail. 12 
lovely Basket Hix 1 Name, 10e. 25 plain 
ige,10c. Club 7 packs, 
HOL LEY CARD CO., Meriden, Conn. 


9 Funny Selections, Scrap Pictures, ete 
U Sample Cards for 2c. Hitt Carb ¢ For B RIDAL GIFTS and all purposes of decora- 


tion, et 
‘THE ROAD THROUGH THE STREAM,” 
THE THAI by Ammonier, after Constable. 
“DICK.” a tox terrier 
SAVES |< LUCIEN GAUTIER’S VENETIAN VIEWS.” 
= QUAL DE S ESCLAVES,” and 
MPIRE - a GRAND CAN AL, also David Law’s fine 


pos 


BRIDG iE OF SIGHS,” and 
PURCHASE GEAR 
mas aves half the labor of 


‘A SWEET STRAIN,” and others. 
—s ringers, and Costs PAINTINGS, MIRRORS, 
tle more, . 


Tasteful and Novel PICTURE FRAMES. 
4 EMPIRE fe ites ARD AND CABINET FRAMES 

ue The Clothes ALL THE * ROGERS GROUPS,” 


WARRANTED. White Rubber Rolls. Etc., Ete. 


Vears Longest.“@% 


We JAMES §. EARLE & SONS, 
O C K E U No. 816 CHESTNUT ST., Philadelphia. 


LIOTROPE and VIOLETTE Sachet Powders A 


urt a Delightful and Lasting Odor to Handker- 


Sold by all PETTIS’ NEW PROPELLING PENCIL. 


Sample of either by mail 


fs, Linen, Gloves, Stationery, etc. 


rs in fine toilet goods. 
eceipt of 25 cents. 


Equal to any 25c. pencil in the market, and retails &t l0cts. only. 
lention Good Housekeeping Send for one dozen, and see how easily they sell, Everybody 


will buy one. Sample by mail, 10 cts.; | dozen by mail, 65 cts. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., Address» W. J. PETTIS, Box 1211, Providence, R. L. 
39 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
= BLAG Hills Minerals, ‘Bad Land’s”’ cretaceous and 
7 ° ; one Tertiary Fossils. All kinds of Sioux Indian 
<llways mention this paper when writing | Bucksk’n Relics. 3,000 Oregon Small Arrow Heads. 


: a Illustrated catalo; ue free. Wholesale and retail. 
to advertisers. L. W. STILWELL, Deadwood, D. T. | 


| noted special! 


LADIES / 45% YOUR STATIONER 


FOR THE 


FRENCH LINEN PAPERS, 


The Most Desirable Paper for Corres- 
pondence, now in the Market. 


Made and handsomely put uf by the 


VALLEY PAPER CO., 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


DD EIFHESS 


twenty eight ve 
with 


three mor 
particulars s 
a0 


applicati 
PAGE, N West 31st s 


date 
241 Main Ste» ingfield, Mass 


Isthe agent for al wean Steamship Lines, 
and he also sell e Boston and Albany, 
andt Railr s.and n 
n we . and is 
tl lit iby Carriages, 


from the | :M ant ifact urers, to be found in Western 


Massachusetts. 


NEWPORT NEWS, VA. 


HOTEL WARWICK, 


On Hampton Roads, 8 Miles above 
the famous Old F oint Comfort. 


A FIRST-CLASS WINTER RESORT. 


The Hotel and all its appointme e of the most 
er. ssible fron ‘Ne York by the 

n Steamship Line and 

Send for Illustrated 


UTT, 150 Broadway, New 


R. SWINERTON, Manager, 
Hotel Warwick, Newpt rt News, Va. 


Old Furniture 


MADE 


No artistic = ll required. WOLFF’S TRANS- 


lah ZOny of a Pine. 


No limi 35 
cents 
you wish t elect desired, lilust trat- 


ed ue containin; 
wood, 50 cents 


WOLFF & RANDOLPH, Philadelphia. 


r eighty pieces of veneered 


For the cure of Corns use COME-"TF. Four 
> applications, and off they come. Sold by all 


Druggists, or sent by mail, post paid, for 25¢. 
Deniolio Mig. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


her 
es 
leas of 
er-Plated - 
lea Sets 
es, 
_| 
fll } 
ses, and a new and suc- 
- / t Cured himself 
t., New York City. F 
|_| 
| 
is York ; or to 
top 


APED COATS AND DRESSES. 
Take them to BROADHURST’S, 57 Worth- 
ington Street, Springfield, Mass., and for’ a small ex- 
pense you can have them dyed any color and made to 
look as good as new | 
THE POPULAR OF WEST- 
ERN MASSACHUSET 


Pimples, Blackheads a Flesh Worms. 


**MEDICATED CREAM” is the ONLY KNOWN harm- 
less, pleasant, absolutely SURE and infallible cure. 
It positively and effectively removes ALL, clean, com- 
pletely, and FOR GOOD IN A FEW DAYS ONLY, leaving 
the skin clear, smooth and unblemished always. For 
those who have No blotches on the face, it beautifies 
the complexion of the faceas nothing else in the world 
can, ren¢ dering it CLEAR, FAIR and TRANSPAR- 

=N'T, and cle aring it of all muddiness and coarsness. 
It is a'true remedy t to cure, and NOT a paint or p »wder 
to cover up and hide blemishes. Mailed in plain wrap- 
per for 30 cents in stamps, or ne for fifty cents, by 


GEO. N. STopMAaKp, Dre 1226 Niagara St., 
N.Y. My FREC KLE ASH cures Freck- 
les, Tan and makes the hands white, sent, postpaid, 


for * cents. Mention this paper. 


are in repairing Flours, for 
DyspepN: Debility,and Children’s 
Food. mainly free from Starch. 


Six lbs. ysicians and clergymen 
whow pres\charges. Forall family 
uses yur “Health Flour. 

ty Se for circular 


ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
ELASTIC "TRUSS 


jas a Pad ditferent from al 
A rs. is cup shape, with Se if. 
adjusting Ball in center,adapts 
itself to all pesitions of the 
body while the ball in the cup 
back the intes- 

fe ith light pressure e 

doos with the finger. night, and a radical cure 
certain. It durable and cheap. Sent by mail. Cir 

culars free. EGGLESTON TRUSS CO., Chicago, Lil, 


ituetions procured all pupils when competent? 
We Ge CHAFFEE, Uswego, ¥. 


HousEeKEEPING. 


PHENOL SODIQVE 


Proprietors: HANCE BROTHERS & WHITE, Philadelphia. 

Invaluable as an astringent and styptic applica- 
tion in HEMORRHAGES, as after EXTRACTION 
of TEETH, and to prevent subse quent soreness of 
the gums; as a Wash for the mouth, in cases of 
DISEASED GUMS or APHT HOU S conditions, or to 
DISINFECT an OFFENSIVE BREATH; as a gar- 
gle in THROAT AFFECTIONS, SCARLATINA, 
DIPHTHERIA; as an 2 in PARASITIC 
AFFECTIONS and ERUPTIVE DISEASES, and as 
an injection for all abp ormal discharges and FE- 
MALE COMPLAINT 


For Sale by Druggists and General Merchandise Dealers. 


Always mention Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
when writing to advertisers 


W. CLARKE & SON 


FLORIsSTs, 


} + 


Receive fresh every day the largest stock of 
CUT FLOWERS 
to be found in Western Mass. —— F wae Wed- 
— .and Party Decorations. Nothir First-Class 


rk sent out by us. 
3 Main Street. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


TRAIN UP A CHILD 


To wear tho perfect-fitting 


CORSET WAIST 


and when she becomes 


A BEAUTIFULWOMAN 


enjoying good health, she will then be 
re to wear them, 

ALL “AG ES—Infants to Adults, 

y one recommends them. 


LEADING RETAILERS 
where. Be sure your corset is 
A stamped OOD SENSE.” Take 
Send for descriptive circular, 


no otber. 
FERRIS BROS. Manufacturers> 


341 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


09 YOU WANT TO MAKE MONEY? | 4 FW 


| phabet, 1 Box of Black and 1 Box of White Stamping 


Write to the Publishers of 


| 


pet riptions. 


EASY WORK, GOOD PAY. 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


New York Office, 239 Broadway. 


FLAVOR YOUR 


Meat, Game, Fish, 
> Poultry, Dressing and Scal- 


loped Oysters 


WITH 
WM. G. BELL & CO’S 
(BOSTON, MASS.) 


SPICED) SEASONING 


If you cannot buy of your grocer or —-, send 
ac. stamp for sample fo flavor 8-lb. turk 
THE OLDEST 


PAYSONS INK 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS & STATIONERS 


INDELIBLE 


ALLEN CO., 


-DYSPEPSI 


STAMPING OUTFIT. 


too Perforated Patterns including 1 Al. 


Powder, a Pouncet and instructions how to stamp, 
1 Linen Tidy 13 x 18 and Silk to work it. 


Mailed to any address on receipt of 75 cts. 
161 Halsey St., Newark, N. J. 


Its Nature, Causes, Prevention 
and Cure, bei — the experience of an 
actual sufferer, by Joun H. MCALvIN, Lowell, Mass., 
14 years Tax Collector. Sent free to any address. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO's 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


For 18 Vears our Grent Specialty has been 
owing and distributing ROSES. We have all the 
sntest Novelties and finest standard sorts in ditfer- 

ent sizesand prices to suitall. Wesend STRONG, VIGOR- 

OLS PLANTS safely by mail or express to all points. 

3 TO 12 PLANTS GI, $8t0.$25 

per 

Our New G4 uide,® pp. describes nearly 500 finest 

varieties 0 Cs, the best Hardy Shrubs, & 

nd Ne w and Kare Flower 

-FREE 

“AR 

Rose Growers, West Grove, c boule r Co. Pa. 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY Dye, Clean, and Re-Fin- 
ish Dress Goods and Gar- 
DYEING ments without ripping. 


ESTABLISHMENT. 
ibley’s Tested Seed 


Catalogue free on application. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS4CO., 
PROPRIETORS, 


nd for 
HIRAM & CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. & CHICAGO, ILL. 


ELEGANT SHAPE, 
HEALTH and 
COMFORT 


Perfectly Combined in 


MADAME FOY’S 


Skirt Supporting 


CORSET. 


It is one of the most 
popular and satisfac- 
tory in the market. 
For sale by all lead-, 
ing dealers. 

Price by mail $1.30. 
FOY, HARMON & 
CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 


{0 Books for Cents 


5 & 7 JOHN ST.,NEW YORK. 


TEARS! 


CUSTOM MADE ag $3. 


Made to measure from 
voolen cloths direct from 


ing ail interme diate pro 
its, thereby giving our 
customers a much 
greater value for the 
money than it is pos- 
sible to obtain otherwise. § 
We guarantee entire sat- | 


isfaction, or the money 
will be refunded, Send 
size of waist, hip and = =; 
inside leg measure,to- = 

gether with $3, 
and 35e, for ex- 
press, and say about 
what color you pre- 
fer, and we will send the pants to your address neat 

boxed, If you desire to sec sample s, send 6e., and we w 

mail an assortment to select from. B ay ST ATI 
PANTS CO.,°2 Hawley St., Boston, Mass, Copy: 


STEINWAY PIANOS, 


Also a larg re vari 


C. N. STIMPSON & CO0.’S 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., WESTFIELD, MASS 
HOLY OKE, MASS., NORTHAMPTON, MAS 

Also dealers in Sheet Music and Musical Mercha 
dise of every description. 


ty of other makes at 


5oc. and $1 each. Ve sell these as sat 
following books will be mailed or 
one y. or int, I 
ranz Heimwor 
Her Fatal Face. 4 One 
6 Bently’s Bride. iley’s Trust. 
Our House, a Name, 
Work. Address all orders to 


THOMAS O’KANE, 
294 BROADWAY, - - NEW YORK 


False St 


1o One Wor mia 


COMFORT’S 


BEST SPICES and COOKING EXTRACTS, 


17 N, Eleventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


DRUNKENNESS 


Instantly Cured. 


Dr Haines’ GOLDEN SPECIFIC instant! 
destroys all appetite for alchoholic liquors. It « 

be secretly administered in coffee, tea or any artic 
of food, even in liquor itself, with never-faili: 
results. ‘lhousands have been cured, who to-d: 
believe they quit drinking of their own free will. E 
dorsed by everybody but ‘Saloon- keepers. Address 

confidence. 


Golden Specific Co. 185 Race S&t., Cincinnati, 0. 


ARPETS Dusted and Steamed by the latest ir 
prove d machines. Feathers Kenovated by Stez 
and Cold Blast. Hair Mattresses steamed, han 
picked and made over. New ticks furnished. 
Springfield Steam C arpet Cle eaning Co., 
Cor. Harrison Ave. and Dwight St.. 


Springfie Mass 


’ 
Job’s Teething Necklace 

(Vegetable.) Will relieve all pa 
and fretting. Don’t let the bal 
suffer but send 25 cents immediate 


W. P. DRAPER, Druggist. 
Springfield, Mas 


Money refunded if unsatisfactory 
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Goop HousEKEEPING. 


“THE GOLDEN BANDED LILY OF JAPAN. 


The most beautiful of all Lilies! This magnificent flower should 
be in the garden of every reader of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING, whether in 
city or country. It should be in the smallest garden, and no collection of the 
rarest and choicest exotics is complete without it. It creates a sensation 
wherever seen. OF RARE BEAUTY! SUCCEEDS EVERY- 
WHERE!! CANNOT FAIL TO GIVE SATISFACTION!!! lia 
flower ever meri ited the name of * glorious,” this does, and is well entitled to the 
name of “* Queen” of lilies. It stands far ‘above all other lilies, whether we re- 
gard its size, sweetness, or _ exquisite arrangement of color. It is = ctly 
hardy and blooms every year, bearing from five to twenty flowers to a bulb, in- 
creasing from year to year. "ht s flowers are from ten to — inches across, 
composed of six delicate white, ivory-like pe‘als, e ich being thickly studde: i 
with rich chocolate-crimson spots, having a bright golden band h some gh the cen- 
ter ot each petal. It is the admiration of every beholder; no descrip- 
tion ca it j i It has a delicious spicy fragrance. mingled with an 
“attar of roses’’-like perfume. A few years ago bulbs sold for $5 each, and it 
was so popular that th e demand far exceeded the supply, even at that large 
price. Our importation from Japan this season of these bulbs is so fine, that 
in order to induce every reader of Goop HOUSEKEEPING to secure this 

sure, We offer fine, strong. healthy bulbs at so low a price as to place it within the reach of all. We offer— 

lb. goc.; 3 for $1.; 10 for $3.: 20 for $5. Sent post-paid to any address in the U.S., and safe arrival guar- 

Get your friends to order with you and secure the low prices on large ey Remember 

is is ne untried novelty. [t requires no more care than other plants, and is sure to do well. In order 

iake success certain, we send full instructions for its culture with each bulb sold. Nothing we sell gives 
entire satisfaction as this popular flower. 


ORDER AT ONCE. 


ALL THE BEST NEW SEEDS AND PLANTS. 


8 as A T CATALOGUE. Very complete, handsomely illustrated, 
END FOR interest to all lov- 
f choice flowers. S free to all purchasers, to othe n eipt of stamps to pay postage. Address 


R. PIERSON, Florist and Seedsman, P. 0. Box H, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


A MAN: 


WHO IS UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS 
COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT TeiE 


Bulbs do best when planted as soon as frost is out of ground. If received too 
early to plant, can be kept. 


= LLIN{OIS 
(| RANGAS CITY R. MEN. ) 


ROCK & PACIFIC RAILWAY 


By reason of its central posit — clo c eeation to prin- 


di tion t v 1 

1e Rock un line ar nd branc incinde 

1 Roc und, ir ! Davenport, M 
as the ; waterproof. Was! , Fairfleld, a, Oski Sa, 

hat is Indianola, A 

+ in, Guthrie Centre and 

LADIES, 1 vay alls Trenton, St. Joseph 

ts yen. as much es mer ron and Kansas City, in Missouri; Leavenworth 

Acme Blacking is the blacking for both s t ar Atchison, in Kansas; , Minneapolis and 


0b Blank Work, Paper Ruling and 


Gilding. 


3 - containing 68 recipes mailed on rece ipt of 10 cts. 
Y 


Guarantees Speed, Comfort and Safety to those who 
travel overit. Its adie a is thoroughly ballasted. Its 
J track is of maavy' steel. Its bridges are solid structures 
Sa.nple Bottle by Mail, 25c. k is perfect as human 
afety appliances that 
WOLFF & RANDOLPH,  Fhiladelphia. 
t its dis ip strict ande xacting. The lux- 
of its passenger accommodations is unequaled in 
| BEI _DIN, tLe West—unsurpassec din the world 
. . All Express Trains between Chicago and the Missourt 
River consist of comfortabic Day Coaches, magniticent 
Pullman Palace Parlor and Sleeping Cars, elegant 
Cars providing excellent meals, and—between 
chicago, St. Joseph, Atchison and Kansas City—restful 
275 Main Street. Reclining Chair Cars. 
‘rains run daily to the summer 
alities and hunting and fishi 
Minnesota nd grazing land 
interior Dakota ar ac atertown. A — 
desirable route, via Seneca : < cakee, offers Cc 
families, ladies and children 
yes of Rock Island trains protection, 
y and kindly attention. 
For Tickets, Maps, Folders—obtainable at all principal 
Ticket Offices in the U nited States and Canada—or any 


.-SCHW ARZ, Contectioner, 68 Fulton St., N. 


. Paul, in Minnesota; Watertown, in Dakota, and 
ALL SEASONS, undreds of intermediate cities, towns and villages. 
For sale in Groceries, Shoe Stores, Drug Stor 
t 
as iny ented and experien: e ved 
a The Famous Albert Lea Route 
SPRINGFIELD, MA SS. Is the direct, f.vorite line between Chicago and Minne 
rior inducements to travelers between Cincinnati, In- 
dianapolis, Lafayette and Coune il Bluffs, St. Jo * 
Atchison, Leavenworth, Kansas City, Minne 
BY return mail. Full Descriptio desired information, address, 


Moody’s New Tallor System of Dress 


The Creat Rock Island Rcute 
bd Retailers in general. 
ul cperation is conservative and 
and St. aul, Over this route solid Fast Expre 
By an expe rienced Confectioner and intermediate points. All class« 
Cutting. MOODY & CO.. Cincinnati. 0. & Gen't Gen. Tat. Fass. Age 


FRE 


TROY STEAM LAUNDRY, 


New Brick Building, 


102 and 104 Worthington Street, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Splendidly Equipped Fine Work. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 

G. F. KENDALL, 

Opposite I 

& SON, Main St. 
& POMEROY, } Main St. 
. FOSKIT, <6 State >t. 
S. CLARK & CO., 6 Main St. 
Also in many New Englan¢ wns. Collars and 
Cuffs may be sent to us by mail. rite for terms and 
particulars. Goods delivered to all parts of the city. 


N = 


N. B. We have no connection with Laundries or 
offices except as above stated. 


M. C. MOORE, 
LEADING PHOTOGRAPHER 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS 
Finest, and Best Appointed Studio in 
RTISTIC PHOTOGRAPHS and CRaYON 
alty. 


CHAS. E. MAXFIELD, 
Manufacturer, Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


Klegant Kurniture, Upholstery, 


And Drapery Goods of all kinds. 
99 to 103 East Bridge 8t., SPRINGFIELD, MASS 


Yours for Health 
LYDIA E. 
PINKHAM’S 


VEGETABLE 


COMPOUND, 


ves Mothers, 
end Dau ghters. 
(PLEASANT TO THE 
TL, EFFICACIOUS, 
DIATE AND LAST- 
In Li », PILL OR 
LA» Form, (6 
$5.) Emrurr 
2 OY THE LATTER 
SENT BY MAIL SE- 
PRICE, 
ONFIDEN- 
TIAL CIRCULAR MAILI \DY SENDING ADDRESS 
AND STAMP TO LY 


SUFFERING WOMANHOOD, 


Too much effort cannot be made to bring to the at 
tention of suffering wom 10M * great value of 
Lydia E. Pinkham’ getabl m i. Such an 
me is the wife o ‘ral rr er ¢ inston, N.C 
and we quote from tl] Ye tter as fe llows: 
* Dear Mrs to add my 
testimony to t 
your Vegetabl 
treated,for several yez I sent her to Richmond, Va., 
where she remained fo x menths under the treat 
ment of an eminent physi 1 without any permanent 
benefit. She was indiced to try your med > and 
after a reasonable ti 
now able to attend t er bus 
self fully relzeved.’- [General Barringer 
prietor of the Americ an Hotel, Winston, N. C., and 
Is WI dely known. 


on this Puper. 


A MAN’s THAN 


A well-known business man of W Gua 
writes: “It is with pleasure that I write to express to 
you my gratitude for the relief and benefit ycur Vege- 
table Compound has been to my wife. She has been 
under the treatment of the doctor for six years. Fi- 
nally he said he could do nothing more for her, that 
she would die in24 hours. Then 1 commenced using 

| your Compound, and now she can at tend to her do- 
| mestic affairs as well as she ever could.” 
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CONFOUND IT! — By getting my shees wet, I 
have ruined them. If Lam ever able to got them t the ae 
on again, will use tem 
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vii i Goov HousEKEEPING. 


PAPER HANGINGS, DRAPERY MATERIALS, 
Window Shades, Etc. 


One of the !argest collections of the above goods can be b 
found at our new and elegant store, where every convenience \ 
for the selection of goods is offered. 

Samples will be forwat des 1 on application to those who may 
desire, stating the size and kind of room to be paps red. 

Special attention given to the furnishing of Private Resi- 
dences. Hotels, etc. 

Estimates given if desired, and competent men sent to ex- 
amine and execute the work. 


LOWEST CASH PRICES. 


THE BOSTON WALL PAPER CO. 


WM. A. CORSER, Manager, 


Egg Beater 


Pat. May 31, ’71, May 6, 73. 


THE 
ONE THING 


Always Needful 


IN THE 


KITCHEN. 
Always Satisfactory 


POPULAR. 


zo Summer Street, Boston 


IT 1S IMPORTANT 


That Seeds should be and ¢rve to name. They should be bought of men who have had exferience in the 
business. By sending to us you will get just what you — , and that which will give you satisfaction. We 
are importers and growers of Seed. Send for our Catalog L. G. SHERMAN & CO., 

Mention this paper. " 32 and 33 South Water St., Providence, R. I. 


MAKE YOUR OWN INK. 


The Wa 'p le Ink Powder makes the best free flowing, jet black writing ink in the world. Will not corrode 
the pen. olor permanent. Cheaper than any first class fluid ink. -Also Violet, Scarlet, and Red Powders. 
equal in es wery respect to the above If your stationer does not have it, send 25 cents. naming color wanted 
and receive sample which makes from three pints to one gallon of ink. The ink made from our black powder 
is the only one to use for stylographic or fountain pens. 


Walpole Dye and Chemical Works 


turers of every description of Dyes and Chemicals, 
44 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 


Phonetic Shorthand Publi- 


For Self- Instruction. 
W. OSGOODBY, 


FIRST 


Countries. 


Stands in all 


Has never hada rival 
Used by all practica 
housekeepers. Indorse 
by all Teachers of cook- 
ing. Four Sizes. Sen 
for circular. 


Regular size sent by 
mail on receipt of 5c 
cents. 


Importers and Manufac 


DOVER STAMPING CO.. 


Publisher, Rochester, N. Y 


KIDDER'S 


Sharlesw we, Muss. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


READ THIS 


THE DIAMOND WATER FILTER. 


Is the only F ilter that Cleanses itself with 
iltered Water. 


Floral Guide 


FOR 1887 

Now ready. contains 2 Colored 
Plates. nundreas of Iliustra- 
tions. and neariv 200 pages—%% 
pertaining to Garaening ane 
Flower Culuire. and over 15 
containing an Iliustrated List 
of neariy all the FLOWERS and 
VEGETABLES growr 

rections now to grow them. were the t 

PLANTS. AND BULBS can ve procured 

prices of each. maiied free on receipt 

cents, and the 10 cents may ve dedaucte 

order sentus, Every one interested in 

desires good. fresn seeds, shonid nave 

refer to the millions of persons wno have planted our 

seeds. Buy ONLY VICK’S SEEDS AT HEADQUARTERS. 


JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN., 


Noe hester, N. Y. 


Send for Illustrated Circular and Price List. 


DIAMOND FILTER CO., Spencer, Mass. 


Carpenter Organs 
Containing the Cel a Car- 
Organ Action, 

» pure in toue, perfect in 
eonatruct tion, in exact accord with 
the voice, and full of patente d im- 
provements, More than 50 different 
styles, ranging in pri e from $20 up. 
Warrantep For S Years. Where 
we have no agent, Organs sold di- 
rect on easy payments. Buy no or- 
gan until you have seen our Cata- 
logue 


Boal Scotch” Thread al Uses, 


Real Scotch Spool Linen, Real Scotch 
Crochet Thread, Real Scotch Linen Floss, 
Real Seotch Netting Thread: Smooth 
as Silk, Soft as Cotton, more durable 
than either. 


New Book on Crochet & Embroidery, 


Practical, Complete; beautifully illus- 
trated. Sent hy mail for 25 cents. 
Sold by leading dealers. 
J. R. LEESON & CO., 
Publishers and Sole Importers. 
298 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON. 


free to any address. 
EK. P. Carpenter Co., 
(Est. 180.) Brattleboro, Vt. 


CLEANER, A journal for the HoME and 

FARM, one year and five pack- 
ets CHOICE FLowe R SEEDS, as follows: BALSAM, 
finest double mixed; CANpyTruFT, Dwarf Rocket, 
mixed; Pansy, Fancy Show, m'xed; NIA, Fine, 
mixed; Verbena, finest mixed. One packet each, 


Give away as premiums to eur 


THE GREAT CHI NATEA tO 


the sale of their TEAS 2 
and Toilet Sets, Silverware, 
TEA SETS of 46 and 68 } 
orders. Decorated Tt 
with 12 and S15 ord rs, 
SWISS WATCHES with 815 o ss. GOLD 
BAND or Moss Rose Tea Sets of 44 pieces, or 
White Dinner Sets of 112 pieces, with $20 or- 
ders. Send us your address and me ntion this paper; 
we will mail you our Club Book containinga complete 
rice List. Tok Great TEA Co, 


10 STATE sT., BOSTON, MASS. 
CELL DIRECT TO FANILICS- 


(avuid Agents and Dealers whose pro- 
fits and expenses double the cost on 
every Piano they sel!) and send this 
First-Class UPRIGHT Catinet GEM 
7% Octave Rosewood Piano, War- 
ranted 6 years, for We 
send it—with Beautiful Cover and 
S'ool—for Trialin yourown Home Le- 
fure you buy. Send for circulars to 


= & Smith, 235 East 21st St., N, 


INDING 


PAUL’ S$ LIVER PILLS. Purely Vegetable, su- 
gar c.ated. A _ posi- 
tive cure for the most distressing of all complaints, 
CONSTIPATION; and a sovereign remedy 
for all Bilious Disorders. Sold by le ading ' druggists, 
or sent on receipt of price $1.25 a box. PAUI 
MFG CO., sole proprietors. 
47 Dey Street, New York. 


CENTENNIAL CAKE: BAKING PAN. 


Side, Bottom and Tube 
detachable. Can be un 
hooked and taken from 
the cake. One 9inch pan 
of imported iron and 
the HomeCook Book sent 
charges paid on receipt of 
75c. Agents Wanicd. 
THE CLIPPER MFG. CO., 
Limited, Ciacinnati, 


| Choicest Toilet Soap. 


well worth 50 ets , will be sent to introduce them into 
10,000 new homes, post-paid, for 25 cts. Address, The 
Gleaner, Dalton, Pa, 


HOME ADORNMENTS are not complete with- 
out cut flowers. If you have no green-houses we will 
send you cut flowers or floral designs, nicely packed 
by our improved method, which insures safe delivers 
as f ar as Chicago, Washington or Montreak We are 
the largest handlers of Roses and Choice Flowers in 
Weste mn New England. Send for our special offer of 
New Roses. Gladiolus, Grape Vines, etc. Lists and 
| colored plates free. The New York FloralCo. Ad- 
dress W. F. Gale, Agent, Springfield, Mass. 


Cobb’s Complexion Soap. 


Heals Chapped Hands. 
By mail, postage.* 
COBB, Boston, Mass. 


Sample at Druggists. 
H, 
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